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to contain a rude ſketch of thoſe principles 
„which happily gained afterwards the aſcen- 
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through all the various events of his life, and left a 
ion which was leſs diſputed with to a- 


But this concluſion 


yet come to an open 


„ more exa ainſt her. 
he might retaliate the aſſiſtance which ſhe gave to 


his rebels in the Low Countries, he had ſent, under 


the name of the Pope , a body of ſeven hundred 
Spaniards and Italians into Ireland; where the inha- 
bitants, always turbulent, and diſcontented with the 
Enghſh government, were now more alienated by 

ious prejudices, and were ready to join every 
iavader. The Spaniſh general, San Joſepho, built a 
fort in Kerry; and being there beſieged by the earl 


, of Ormond, preſident of Munſter, who was foon 


akter joined by Lord Gray, the deputy, he made a 
weak and cowardly defence. After ſome aſſaults, 
feebly ſuſtained, he ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and 
Gray, who commanded but a ſmall force, findin 
himſelf incumbered with ſo mary priſoners, put 


© Spotſwood, p. 312. p Digges, p- 359. 370. 
cy. 


the Spaniards and Italians to the ſword without mer- 
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H A P.CY, and hanged about fifteen bundred of the 


be Iriſhy 
to Elizabeth 


in 
of which were 164 able 


return with the booty which 
of being intercepted by the ene- 

he took the ſame way homewards by which 
reached rhe Pacific Ocean, he attem 
a paſſage by the north of California; and, fal- 
ing in that enterprize, he ſet fail for the Eaſt Indi 
returned fafcly this year by the Cape of 
He was the firſt Engliſhman who 


Camden, p. 475- Cox's hiſtory of s Camden, p. 478. Hakluyt's Vor- 
3 


p ages, vol iii. p. 730. 748. Nur⸗ 
r Camden, p. 478. Stowe, p. 683. chas's Pilgrim, vol. i. p. 46. 
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There was another cauſe which induced the queen 
to take this reſolution. She was in fuch want of mo- 
ged to aſſemble a parli 


except when conſtramed by the ne- 


Arated on account of fo bold and fortunate an at- HA r. 


celliry of her affairs. The parliament, beſides grant. > R. 
ing her a ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fifteenths, e- mens. 


nated ſome ſtatutes for the ſecurity of her govern- 
ment, chiefly againſt the attempts of the Catholics, 
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CHAP. Whoever, in any way, reconciled any one to the 


XII. 
=— 


church of Rome, or was himſelf recon- iled, wag 
declared to be guilty of treaſon; to fay maſs was 
jefted to the penalty of a year's impriſonment, 
a fine of two hundred merks ; the being preſemt 
was puniſhable by a year's impriſonment and a fine 
of a hundred merks; a fine of twenty pounds a- 
month was impoſed on every one who conti 
during that time, abſent from church! To utter 
flanderous or ſeditious words againſt rhe queen was 
iſhable, for the firſt offence, with the pillory and 
of ears; the ſecond offence was declared felony 

the writing or printing of ſuch words was felony even 
on the offence *. "The Puritans ailed fo far 
as to have farther applications made for reformation 
in religion. And Paul Wentworth, brother to the 
member of that name, who had diſting uiſhed him- 
ſelf in the preceding ſeſſion, moved, that the com- 
mons, from their own authority, ſhonld appoint a 
general faſt and prayers, a motion to which the houſe 
unwarily aſſented. For this prefumption, they were 
ſeverely reprimanded by a meſſage from the queen, as 
incroaching on the royal prerogative and ſuprema- 
2 they were obliged to ſubmit aud aſk. for- 
A „ 

n parliament were en to paſs 
theſe ſt vere laws agaĩnſt the Catholics, by ſome late 
diſcoveries of the treaſonable practices of their prieſts. 
When the ancient worſhip was ſuppreſſed, and the re- 
formation introduced into the univerſities, the king 
of Spain reflected, that, as ſome ſpecies of litera- 
ture was neceflary for ſupportivg theſe doctrines 
and controverſies, the Romiſh communion muſt de- 
cay in England, if no means were found to give e- 
rudition to the ecclefiaſtics ; and, for this reaſon, 
he founded a feminary at Douay, where the Catho- 
hes ſent their children, chiefly ſuch as were intended 


for 
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in order to receive the rudiments c H A. 
The cardinal of Lorraine ini- I. 


erecting a like ſeminary in his . 


ies full height ot bigotry ; and being educated with 
_ a view to the crown of martyrdom, were not deter- 
red, either by danger or fatigue, from maintaining 
and propagating their principles. They infuſed in- 
to all their votaries an extreme hatred againſt the 
queen, whom they treated as an uſurper, a ſchiſma- 
tic, a heretic, a perſecutor of the orthodox, and 
one ſolcmnly and publicly anathematiſed by the holy 
father. Sedition, rebellion, ſometimes a tion, 4 
were the cxpedients by which they intended to effect 
their purpoſes againſt her; and the fevere reſtraint, 
not to ſay perfecution, under which the Catholis la- 
made them the more willingly receive from ” 
their ghoſtly farhers fuch violent doctrines. 
Theſe ſeminaries were all of them under the direc- 
tion of rhe jeſuits, a new order of regular prieſts c- 
reftcd in Europe, when the court of Rome perceived, 
that the lazy monks and beggarly friars, who ſuffi- 
ced in times of ignorance, ce no longer able to de- 
fend the ramparts of the church, aſſailcd on every 
fide, and that the inquilitive ſpirit of the age required 
a fociety more active and more learned to oppoſe its 
dangerous progrel>. Theſe men, as they ſtood fore- 
moſt in the conc againſt the Proteſtants, drew on 
them the extreme animoſity of that whole feet ; and 
by aſſuming a ſuperiority over the cther more aume- 
tous and more ancient orders of their own commu» 
nion, were even expoſed to the cavy of their bre- 
| thren : 


izabeth, excited many fcrup | 
ind, to which it bchoved the holy father to pro- 
vide a remedy. The bull of Pius, in abfolving the 
ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance, commanded 
them to reſiſt the queen's uſurpation; and many Ro- 
maniſts were apprehenſive, that, by this clauſe, they 
were obliged in conſcience, even though no favour» 
zable opportunity offered, to rebel againſt her, and 
that no dangers or difliculties could free them from 
this indiſpenſible duty. But Parſons and Campion, 
two Jeſuits, were ſent over with a mitigation and ex- 
Planation of the doctrine ; and they taught their dif- 
ciples, that though the bull was for ever binding on 
Elizabeth and her partizans, it did not oblige the 
Catholics to obedience, except when the ſovercign 
pontiff ſhould think proper, by a new ſummons, to 


require 
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addreſſes afforded her, of love and tenderneſs. The 
duke, in order to forward his ſuit, befides employing 
his brother's ambaſſador, ſent over Simicr, an agent 
of his own, an artful man, of an agreea 

tion, who ſoon remarking the 
muſed her with gay diſcourſe, and inſtead of ſerious 
political which he found only awakened 
her ambition, and hurt his maſter's intereſts, he in- 
ery moment all the topics of paſſion and 
The pleaſure which ſhe found in this 
pany, ſoon produced a familiarity between 
them; and, amidſt the greateſt hurry of buſineſs, her 
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e N A F. that ſhe was at laſt caught in her own ſnare, ad 

. that the artful encouragement which the had given 
. 1787. to this young ſuitor, had unawares engaged her af: 

| fections. To render Simier odious, he availed him. 
ſelf of the credulity of the times, and ſpread repary, 
that that miniſter had gained an aſcrudant over the 
any natural principles of her conftity- 
tion, but by incantations and love potions. Simier, 
in revenge, endeavoured to diſcredit Leiceſter with 
the queen; and he revealed to her a fecret which 
none of her courtĩers dared to diſcloſe, that this no- 
bleman was ſecretly, without her conſent, married 
to the widow of the earl of Eſſex ; an action which 
the queen interpreted either to proceed from want of 
reſpe to her, or as a violation of their mutual ar: 
tachment; and which fo provoked her, that 
threatened to fend him to the Tower“. The qu 
rel went ſo far between Leiceſter and the French 2 
gent, that the former was ſuſpected of having em 
ed one Tudor, a bravo, to take away the life of 
is enemy; and the queen thought it neceſſary, by 
ion, to take Simier under her immediate 
protection. It happenett that. while Elizabeth was 
rowed in her barge on the Thames, attended by $i 
mier and ſome of her courners, a ſhot was fired which 
wounded one of the bargemen ; but the queen find: 
ing, upon enquiry, that the piece had been diſchar- 
ged by accident, gave the perſon his liberty, without 
. farther puniſhment. So far was ſhe from entertain 
ing any ſuſpicion againit her people, that ſhe was of- 
ten heard to fay, * That ſhe would lend credit 10 
* nothing agaiuſt chem, which parents would not 


1 
- 


p_—_— — — —— —— ID. ñ ͥ ́ß r — — - 
. 


* helieve of their own children v.“ - 
The duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts 
ſenthim of the queen's prepoſſcſſions in his favour, paid 
her ſecretly a viſit at Greenwich; and after ſome cob» 
ference 


& Camden, p. 475. b dem, ibid. 
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proof of her ſtill remaining uncertainty, 


ſhe was not bound to 


complete the mar- 


clauſe, chat 
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ſcemed to entertain towards him. But this 
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amorous © dall- 


or accounted for by any 


gone farther in her 


though ſhe had 


ance than could be juſtified 
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principles of 
matters to a 
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yet determined to 
and ſhe confined 
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the commerce with thoſe holy miniſters whom Hes 
ven had appointed to receive the ac 
of our and to feal our peni 


givencſs: That it was in vain to 
gours of perſecution exereiſed kingdoms, 
when a and an innocent woman, was ez. 


cluded from an indulgence which never yet, 
- moſt barbarous countries, had deen denied 


her enemies; to the juſtice aud h ity of Eliza 
beth's own breaſt, and to that lenity which, unia- 
fluenced by malignant counſel, he would — 
de induced to exerciſe towards her: And chat 
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f State Triaks, vol. i. p. 123, 123- 
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ſuſpicion from herſelf, ſhe alſo defired c NH A. 


H 
4H: 


pro- 


4 
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the guilry perſon 
and 


1 
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=_ 
_ kingdom within forty days; that thoſe who 
remain beyond that time, or ſhould 

iny of treaſon; that thoſe who 


and fabmicted not themſelves to the queen, before a 
bilkop or two juſtices, ſhould be guilty of treaſon ; » 
and that if any, fo ſubmitting themſelves, ſhould, 
within ten years, approach the court, or come with- 
in ten miles of it, their ſubmiſſion ſhould be void ®. 
By this law, the exerciſe of the Catholic religion, 4 
wlich had formerly been prohibited under lighter *1 
penalties, and which was, in many inſtances, conni- 9 
red at, was totally ſuppreſſed. In the ſubſequent 


$ 27 Eliz. cap. 1. h Did, cap. 2. 


8 2 part 
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ar. part of the queen's reign, the law was ſometimes 
executed, by the capital puniſhment 
though the partizans of that pri 
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be the beſt method of converting them, or 
ciling them to the eſtabliſhed government and 


Sion. | 
the queen with 


5 


The parliament, beſides arming 

theſe powers, granted her a ſupply of one ſubſidy 
and two fifteenths. The only circumſtance, in which 
their proceedings were di to her, was an 
application, made by the commons, for a farther re- 
formation in ceclefraltical matters. Yer, even in this 
attempt, which affected her, as well as them, in a 
delicate point, they diſcovered how much they were 
overawed by her authority. The majority of the 
houſe were puritans, or inclined to that fe&* ; but 
the ſevere reprimands which they had already, in 
former ſeſſions, met with from the throne, deterred 
them from introducing any bill concerning religion; 
a proceeding which would have been interpreted as 
an encroachment on the prerogative: They were 


i Some even of thoſe who defend the and the depriving the 
the queen's meaſures, allow that in ten people of amuſements which 
fifty prieſts were executed, and they were accuſtomed to take on that 


ive baniſhed. Camden, p. 6 day. D'E „ It was a ſtrong 

k Beſides the petitioa aſter —— 2 — 98 ſpirit in the 

ed, another proof of the pre valency of upper houſe, that they propoſed to add 

the puritans among the commons was Wedneſday to the fait days, and to 

their paſſing a bill for the revereat ob- prohibit entirely the eating of ſleſſn on 
ſervance of Sunday, which they cermed that day. D'Ewes, p. 373. 
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4 


; 


; who had a feat in that houſe, and from 
they were willing to receive all advances 
| ormation: :: A ſtrange departure from 
we now apprehend to be the dignity of the 


deſired in their humble petition, 
no biſhop ſhould exerciſe his function of ordina- 
tion bat with the conſent and concurrence of fix 
preſbyters. But this demand, as it really introduced 
a change of eccleſiaſtical government, was firmly re- 
11282 They deſired, that no cler- 
gyman be inſtituted into any benefice, with- 
out previous notice being given to the pariſh, that 
they might examine whether. there lay any objeftion 
to his life or doctrine : An attempt towards a popu- 
kr model, which naturally met with the fame fate. 
In another article of the petition, they prayed, that 
the biſhops ſhould not infilt upon every ceremony, 
or deprive incumbents for omitting part of the fer. 
vice: As if uniformity in public worſhip had not been 
elabliſhed by law; or as if the prelates had been 
endowed with a diſpenſing power. They complain- 
ed of abuſes which prevailed in pronouncing the ſen- 
tence of excommunication, and they entreated the 
reverend fathers to think of fome law for the remedy 
of theſe abuſes: implying, that thoſe matters were 
too high for the commons of themſelves to at- 


tempt. - 
* 3 moſt material article which the commons 

upon in their petition, was the court of ec- 
cleſaſtical commiſſion, and the oath ex officio, as it 
was called, exacted by that court. This is a ſubject 
of ſuch importance as to merit ſome explanation. 


$1 
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1+ 
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S 3 The 


to proceed by way of humble petition, and c x A vp. 
addreſſed to her majeſty, which would have I. 
but to the houſe of lords, or rather 1584. 
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the puritanical clergymen, who attempt. 
ing in the habits, ceremonies, or 

He died in 1575; and was 
imſelf was incl. 


L 


1 


nonconforming clergy, He declined obey. 


*s orders for the ſuppreſſion of 
— — of the nada in e 
ſhe apprebended, had become ſo many acade- 
of fanariciſm ; and for this offence, ſhe had, by 
order of the Star Chamber, ſequeſtered him from 


FE 
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time in force, he 

_— O_o, a 
ing more unlimited authority ®. She appointed fore 
ty-four commiſſioners, twelve of whom were eccleſa · 
ſtics; three commiſſioners made a quorum ; the ju- 
riſdiction of the court extended over the whole king- 


ry 
and natural equity. The commiſhonexs were cls 
m NeaPs Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 41C- 
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iction, and were liable to no controul. 
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And 


to enlarge their authority, they were 


mere uſurpation of this imperious princeſs; 


no other foundation than a clauſe of a ſtatute, reſto- 
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7 under colour of preaching the word of God, cna ve. 


HA 
to exerciſe their private judgment, and to, + 
the actions of the prince ®. 5 - 8 
From the whole of this tranſaction we may ob- 
that the commons, in —_ „4 
application to the prelates, as as in parti- 
Gr articles of their petition, ſhowed themſelves 
wholly ignorant, no leis than the queen, of the prin- 


During this ſeſſion of parliament, there was diſco- 
vered a conſpiracy, which much encreaſed the genc- 
rl animoſity againſt the Catholics, and till farther 
widened the breach between the religious parties. 
Willam Parry, a Catholic gentleman, had received 
the queen's pardon for a crime, by which be was 
expoſed to capital puniſhment ; and, having obtain- 
ed ion to travel, he retired to Milan, and 
made open profeſſion of his religion, which he had 
concealed while he remained in England. -He was 
here perſuaded by Palmio, a Jeſuit, that he could 
not a more meritorious action than to take 
way the life of his ſovereign and his benefactreſs. 
The nuncio, Campeggio, when conſulted, 
extremely of this pious undertaking; and Parry, 
though ftill agitated with doubts, came to Paris, with 
an intention of paſſing over to England, and execu- 
ting his bloody purpoſe. He was here encouraged 
in the deſign by Thomas Morgan, a gentleman of 
2 the party; and though Watts and 
other Catholic prieſts told him, that the en- 


n See note [R] at the end of the volume. 
* Rymer, vol. Xvi. p. 292. 386. 40. 
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About the fame time, Baltazar Th. addvire 
5 undertook, and executed of the Low 
deſign againſt the prince of Orange; and 
man periſhed at Delft, by the hands of a 
aſſaſſin, who, with a reſolution worthy of 
cauſe, facrificed his own life, in order to de- 
the famous reſtorer and protector of religious 
The Flemings, who regarded that prince 
father, were filled with great forrow, as 
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PH 4 ?. well when they conſidered the miſerable end of 


brave a patriot, as their own forlorn condition, 
trom the loſs of ſo powerful and prudent a leader 
and from the rapid progreis of the Spaniſh arms 
The prince of Parma had made every year great ad. 
vances upon them, had reduced ſeveral of the pro. 
vinces to obedience, and had laid cloſe fiege to Ant. 
werp, the richeſt and moſt populous city of the Ne. 
therlands, whoſe ſubjection, it was foreſeen, would 
give a mortal blow to the alrcady declining affairs of 
the revolted provinces. The only hopes which re. 
mained to them, aroſe from the proſpect of foreign 
fuccour. Being well acquainted with the cautious 
and frugal maxims of Elizabeth, they expected bet. 
ter ſucceſs in France; and, in the view of engaging 
to embrace their defence, they tendered him 
the ſovereignty of their provinces. But the 
condition of that monarchy obliged the king to re-. 
jet fo advantageous an offer. The duke of Anjou's 
death, which, he thought, would have tended to 
reſtore public tranquillity, by delivering him from 
the intrigucs of that prince, plunged him into the 
deepeſt diſtreſs; and the king of Navarre, a profel- 
fed Huvonor, being next heir to the crown, the 
duke of Guiſe took thence occaſion to revive the 
Catholic league, and to urge Henry, by the molt 
violent expedients, to feek the excluſion of that 
brave and virtuous prince. Henry himſelf, though 
a zealous Catholic, yet, becauſe he declined comply- 
ing with their precipitate meaſures, became an ob- 


ject of averſion to the league; and as his zeal, in 


practiſiug all the ſuperſtitious obſervances of the Ro- 
miſh church, was accompanied with a very licentious 
conduct in private life, the Catholic faction in con- 
tradition to univerſal experience, embraced thence 
the pretext of repreſenting his devotion as mere de- 


ceir and hypocriſy. Finding his authority to de- 


fline, he was obliged to declare war againſt the Hu- 
| | 


« © 
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donde, and to arms into the hands of the league, c N A U. 
whom, both tas of their dangerous preten- . 
fons at home, and their cloſe alliance with Philip, 2. 
he ſecretly regarded as his more dangerous enemies. 
the ſame policy, he dreaded the dan» 
of aſſociating himſelf with the rev«-lted Protef- 
mats in the Low Countries, and was obliged to re- 
nounce that inviting opportunity of revenging him- 
if for all the hottile intrigucs and enterprizes of 
The States, reduced to this extremity, ſent over 
2 ſolemn embaſſy to London, and made anew an of: 
fer to the queen; of acknowledging her for their ſo- 
yezeign, on condition of obtaining her protection 
and affiſtance. Elizabeth's wiſeſt counſellors were 
divided in opint᷑on with regard to the conduct which 
he ſhould hold in this critical and important emer- 
gence: Some adviſed her to reject the offer of the 
States, and repreſented the imminent dangers, as 
well as injuſtice, attending the acc of it. 
They faid, that the ſuppreſſion of rebellious ſubjects 
was the common cauſe of all ſovercigus, and any 
encouragement giyen to the revolt of the Flemings, 
night prove the example of a like pernicious licenſe 
to the Englifh : That though princes were bound 
by che laws of the Supreme Being not to oppreſs 
their ſubjects, the people never were entitled to for- 
get all duty to their ſoverign, or transfer, from e- 
very fancy or diſguſt, or even from the juſteſt 
ground of complaint, their obedience to any other 
maſter : That the queen, in the ſuccours hitherto 
allorded the Flemings, bad conſidered them as la- 
boaring under oppreſſion, not as entitled to freedom; 
and had intended only to admoniſh Philip not to 
perſevere in his tyranny, without any view of ra- 
viking from him theſe provinces which he enjoyed 
by hereditary right from his anceſtors : That her fi- 
wation in Ireland, and even in England, _— 
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on the fide from which alone ſhe could be aſſault- c 1 A v. 
and would even enable her ro make inroads on 
dominions, both in Europe and the Indies : g. 
war which was neceſſary could never be un- 
jult and ſelf-defence was concerned, as well in pre- 
venting certain dangers at 2 diſtance, and in repel- 
immediate invaſion: . 
ith Spain was the unavoidable conſequence 
preſent intereſts and fituarions of the two mo- 
narchies, it were better to compenſate that danger 
by the acquiſition of fuch important provin- 


. L 
Amidſt oppokte counſels, the queen, appre- 
of the conſequences attending each extreme, 


: But foreſeeing that the ac- 
their ſovereiguty would oblige her to 
whole force in their defence, would give 


11 


i 


if 


| 


5E 


he ſhould appoint, 
ted ino the council of the States; that neither party 
make peace without the conſent of the other ; 
her expences ſhould be refunded atter the con- 
dufion of the war; and that the towns of Fluſhing 
ad the Brille, with the caſtle of Rammekins, ſhould 


t Camden, p. 570. Bentivoglio, part 2. lib, iv, 
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greatneſz of that monarch. The continent of Spain 
dition of Portugal, beſides ſecuring internal 
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the mean time, he conſigned into her N 
of ſecuri ty, T 

„ what idis mentorn would immek; 


engage. ber in open hoſtilities with P 
ately engage ber io with the view of Ni: 


was at that time rich and nk nd. 


ity, bad annexed an Kingdom 1 
minions, had made him maſter of many fertlement 
jo the Eaſt Indies, and of the whole commerce of 
thoſe regions, and had much encreaſed his nam 
power, in which he was before chicfly deficien— 
All the princcs of Italy, even the pope. and the court 
of Rome, were reduced to a kind of — 1 
der him, and ſcemed to poſſeſs their ſovereign 
terms ſomewhat precarious. The Auſtrian b branch 
in Germany, with their dependent principalities, was 
cloſely connected with him, and was ro 
3 with troops for every enterpriſe. the wea- 

res of the Weſt Indies were in his poſſcſſion ; ; and 
the 2823 fcartity of the precious metals in 


hos wh of Europe, rendered the influence of hs - 
hes the more forcible and extenſive. "The Nethgr- 


lands 2 on the point of relapſing into ſervitude; 
and ſmall hopes were entertained of their withſtand 
ing thoſe numerous and veteran armies, which, un- 
der the command of the moſt experienced genera, 
he employed againſt them. Even France, which was 
wont to —— the Auſtriangreatneſs, had lo 
all her force from inteſtine commotions ; and as the 
Catholics, the ruling party, were cloſcly connected 
with him, he rather expected thence an augmentation, 
than a diminution of his power. Upon the whole, 
ſuch prepoſſeſſions were every where entertained con- 
cerning the force of the Spaniſh monarchy, that the. 
Ting of Sweden, when he heard that Elizabeth hack 


openly 


r 
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| embraced the defence of the revolted He- 
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: But w 
danger 


to her own 


; 


to reſiſt, and even to aſſault, the whole 
Catholic monarch. 


of Leiceſter was feat over to Holland, at 
the Engliſh auxiliary forces. He car- 
ied with him a ſplendid retinue ; being accompanied 
1 of Effex, bis ſon-in-law, the Lords 
b, Sir Willian Ruflel, Sir Thomas 
Arthur Baſſet, Sir Walter Waller, Sir 
C a ſelect troop of five hundred 
| was received, on his arrival at 

by his nephew Sir Philip Sidney, the go- 
; and every town through which he paſled, 
exprefſed their joy by acclamations and triumphal 
arthes, as if his preſence and the queen's protection 
had brought them rhe moſt certain deliverance. Ihe 
States, defirous of engaging Flizabeth flill farther in 
their defence, and knowing the intereſt which Lci- 
ceſter poſſeſſed with her, conferred on him the title 
of governor and captain-general of the United Pro- 
vinces, appointed a guard to attend him, and treated 
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however divided, of her people, the pre- 


tim, in ſome reſpecis, as their ſovereign. But this 


lep had a contrary effect ro what they cxpected. 
queen was Gifpleaſed with the artifice of the 
States, and the ambition of Leiceſter. She ſeverely 
Feprunanded both; and it was with fome diſſiculty, 


| u Camden, p. og. 
| Vor. V. 5 = that, 
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c #4 v. that, after many humble ſubmiſſions, they were ably 


1635. 


to appeaſe her. 
America was 


as the chief ſource of Phi. 


— lip's power, as well as — molt defenceleſs part of 


1586. 


prizes. 
tack the 


to decay. This was the firſt 


his dominions ; and Elizabeth, finding that an open 
breach with that monarch was unavoidable, refolved 
not to leave, him unmoleſted in that quarter. The 
great ſucceſs of the Spaniards and Portugueſe in both 
Indies had excited a fpirit of emulation in E ; 
and, as the progreſs of commerce, (till more that of 
colonies, is flow and gradual, it was happy that a 
war, in this critical period, had opened a more flat. 
tering proſpect to the avarice and ambition of the 
Engliſh, and had tempted them, by the view of ſud- 
den and exorbitant profit, to engage in naval enter. 
A fleet of twenty fail was equipped to at- 
Spaniards in the Weſt Indies : Iwo thoy- 
ſand three hundred volunteers, beſides ſeamen, enga- 
ged on board of it; Sir Francis Drake was appoint- 
ed admiral; Chriſtopher Carliſle commander of the 
land forces. They took St Jago, near 1 Verde, 
by ſurprize, and found in it plenty of proviſions, 
but no riches. They failed to Hiſpaniola, and, eafily 
making themſelves maſter of St Domingo by aFault, | 
obliged the inhabitants to ranſom their houſes by a 
fam of money. fell next into their 
hands after ſome more reſiſtance, and was treated in 


. the ſame manner. They burned St Anthony and 8t 


Helens, two towns on the coaſt of Florida. Sailing 
along the coaſt of Virginia, they found the ſmall te- 
mains of a colony which had been planted there by 
Sir Walker Raleigh, and which had or en 
attempt of the Engli 

ro form ſuch ſettlements ; and though they have fince 
ſurpaſſed all European nations, both in the ſituation 
of their colonies, and in the noble privils fk 
derty and induſtry on which they are f 
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ntries as ſerved extremely to 

ſpirits of the nation to future 
great mortality which the climate 
in hi „was, as is uſual, but a feeble 
avidity and ſanguine hopes of 
It is thought that Drake's fleet fir 
tobacco into England. 


7 


|; 


; 


| 


believed that ſhe had here been 
7 ction ſtill more partial th an that 
of friendſhip. He gained at firſt ſome advantage in 
an action againſt the Spainards ; and threw ſuccours 
into Grave, by which that place was enabled ro make 
| s defence: But the cowardice of the go- 
vernor, Van Hemerr, rendered all theſe efforts uſe- 
ks. He capitulated, after a feeble reſiſtance ; and, 
being tried for his conduct, fuffered a capital pu 
ment from the ſentence of a court-martial. The 
prince of Parma next undercook the fiege of Venlo, 
which was ſurrendered to him after ſome reſiſtance. 
The fate of Nuys was more diſmal, being taken by 
aauk, while the garriſon was treating of a capitu- 
lation. Rhimberg, which was garriſoned by twelve 
hundred Engliſh, under the command of Colonel 
Morgan, was afterwards beſieged by the Spaniards ; 
and Leiceſter, thinking himſelf too weak to attempt 


w Cm 3 
T 3 railing 


been fo unſucceſsful, that the miſerable © © A . 
. . XLL 


bY 
— 
ky 
E 


by the writers of that age as the molt perfect 
of an accompliſhed gentleman, that could 
even by the wanton imagination of poetry or fiction. 
Virtuous conduct, polite converſation, heroic valour, 
and elegant erudition, all concurred to render him 
the ornament and delight of the Englith court : and, 
as the credit which he poſſeſſed with the queen and 
the carl of Leiceſter, was wholly employed in the 

ement of genius and literature, his. praiſes 
have been tranſmitted with advantage to poſterity. 
No perſon was fo low as not to become an object of 
his humanity. After this laſt action, while he was 
lying on the field, mangled with wounds, a bottle of 
water was brought him to relieve his thirſt : but, ob- 


ſerving a toldier near him in a like miſerable condi 
tion, he faid, This man's neceſſity is fill greater than 
mine : and reſigned to him the bottle of water. The 
king of Scots, ſtruck with admiration of Sidney's 
virtue, celebrated his memory in a copy of Latin 


. 
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verſes which he compoſed on the death of that young © A r. 


man. 07 
them of all experience, were ſtrongly poſſeſſed of mi- 
Prince of Parma, were not attributed to the 
bravery and diſcipline of the Spaniards, but folcly to 
the want of military abilities in Leiceſter. 'The 
States were much diſcontented with his management 
of the war; ſtill more with his arbitrary and imperi- 
"ous conduct; and at the end of the campaign, they 
applied to him for a redreſs of all their grievances. 
But Leiceſter, without giving them any ſatisſaction, 
departed ſoon after for England *. 

The while ſhe oked fo powerful an 
as the King of Spain, was not forgetful to ſe- 
cure on the fide of Scotland; and the endea- 
of her Kinſman James, and to remove all grounds of 
| berween them. An attempt which ſhe had 
made ſome time before, was not well calculated to 
gain the confidence of that prince. She had diſpatch- 
e Wotton as her ambaſſador to Scotland; but 
though ſhe gave him private inſtruftions with regard 
to her affairs, ſhe informed James, that when ſhe had 
au political buſineſs to diſcus with him, ſhe would 
employ another miniſter ; that this man was not fit- 
ied for ſerious negociations ; and that her chief pur- 
pole in ſending him, was to entertain the king with 
witty and facetious converſation, and to partake with- 
out reſerve of his pleaſures and amuſements. Wotton 
was maſter of protound diſſimulation, and knew how 
to cover, under the appearance of a careleſs gaiety, 
the deepeſt defigns, and maſt dangerous artiſices. 


xz Camden, p. ;12. Bentivoglio, part 2 lib. 4. 
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th of twenty, be had been employed 
by his uncle, Dr Wotton, ambaſſador in — 
ing the reign of Mary, to enſnare the 


14 
2 


THY 


4 


1 


$344 


intrigues the 
intereſts of their maſter. Ehzabeth's uſual 
fies, with regard to her heirs, began now to be level- 
led againſt James; and as that prince had attained 
proper for marriage, ſhe was 
being ſtrengthened with children and alli. 
acquire the greater intereſt and au- 


Ft 


thority with her Engliſh ſubjefts. She directed Wot- 
ton to form a ſecret concert with ſome Scottiſh no- 
blemen, and to procure their promiſe that James, 


years, ſhould not, on any account, be 
conſequence of this view, 


Denmark, who had ſent ambaſſadors to Scotland on 
of demanding reſtitution of the Orkneys, - 

but really with a view of opening a of mar- 
riage between James and his daughter. Wotton is 
faid to have employed his intrigues to purpoſes ſtill 
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4 B en IS © hh 5: 
would probably have denied concur 
„ =: al 


James's ſituation obliged un to — his 
ferment of his traiterous attempt, and his natural 
temper inclined him foon to forgive and forget it. 
found no difficulty in renewing the nego- 
a ſtrict alliance between Scotland and 


open combination of all the Ca- 
ope. It was that if 


body of two thouſand horſe and five thoufand foot; 
that Elizabeth, in a like caſe, ſhould ſend to his afliſt- 
ance three thouſand horſe and fix thoufand foot; 
of theſe armics ſhould be defraycd 
the prince who demanded aſſiſtance; that if the 
ſhould be made A. ako land, within ſixty 
of the frontiers of Scotland, this latter kingdom 
force 3 of the 
preſent league ſheuld ſuper- 
of either ate wich any fo- 
as religion was concerned. 
ſecured himſelf againſt all at- 
opened a way for acquiring the 
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y Melvil. a Tbid. p. 349. Camden, p. 513. 
z Spatfwood, p. 351. Rymer, tom. xv. . 803. 
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entertain ſome 
2536" while he lived on bad 
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CHAP. XIE. 


Zeal of the Catholics —— Babington's conſpiracy—— 


Mary aſſents to the conſpiracy ——T he conſpirators 
feized and exccuted——Refolution to try the queen Ul 


Scots ——T he commiſſioners prevail on her to 
to the trial———T be ria. Sentence again Mary 
. „ of King 1 for the 


execution ary——T he execution Mary: 
— 2 ueen —— ſorro-õꝗ/ Z Drake 
deftroys the Spaniſh fleet at Cadiz——Philip pro 


jecti the invaſion of England ——T be invincible a. 
1 in England ——T he armada 
arrives in the Channel —— Defeated —— A parlis- 
men Expedition again/t Portugal —— Aﬀairs a 
Scotland. | 


ear 1 
1586. Scots, = —_ engaged Elizabeth to conſult, 
in her — 4 of that unfortunate princeſs, the 
diftates of jealouſy and politics, rather than of friend- 
ſhip or generoſity : Reſentment of this uſage had 
Mary into enterpriſes which had nearly threa- 
tened the repoſe and authority of Elizabeth: The 
rn 
tive queen, impelled her to atte er ex- 
rremities ; and while her impatience po pl eo 
her revenge*, and her high ſpirit, concurred with 


= | gi 
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religious and the ions of deſperate bi- H AN 
| Fu — 
* watched the opportunity, 29 


ies, who 


; 


H 
Ir 


IT 
4 
: 


H 


them in — : All theſe cauſes had obli- 
erated with them maxim of common ſenſe, 
and every principle of morals or humanity. Intoxi- 
cated with admiration of the — 4" and infal- 
lity of the , they revered his bull, by which 
— 2 — and depolcd the 1 and 
ſome of them bad gone to that height of extrava- 
gance, as to aſſert, that that pertormance had been 
mmediatcly diftated by the Holy Ghoſt. The aſſaſ- 
ination of heretical ſovercigns, and of that princeſs 
, Was nted as the molt meritori- 
ons of all enterpriſes; and they taught, that whoe- 
ver periſhed in ſuch pious attempts, enjoyed, with- 
out diſpute, the glorious and never-fading crown of 
By fuch doctrines, they inſtigated John 
Savage, a man of deſperate courage, who had ſer- 
ved fome years in the Low Countries, under the 
prince of Parma, to attempt the life of Elizabeth; 
and this aſſaſſin, having made a vow ta perſevere in 
his deſign, was ſent over to England, and recom- 
mended to the confidence of the more zealous Ca- 


About the fame time, John Ballard, a prieſt of 
that ſeminary, had returned to Paris from his miſſion 
in England and Scotland; and as he had obſerved a 

of mutiny and rebellion to be very prevalent a- 
mong the Catholic devotces in theſe countries, be 

| bad 
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he found his. zcal ſuſpended, not extingus 
ed: His former ardour revived on the mention of 
p07 which ſcemed to promiſe facceſs in the 
cauſe of Mary and of the Catholic religion. He had 
entertained ſentiments conformable to thoſe of 
| and repreſented the folly of all attempts which, du- 
nag the lifetime of Elizabeth, could be formed a- 
gaalt the eſtabliſhed religion and governmem of Eng- 
had. Ballard, by this hiar, procceded 
tw diſcover to him the defign undertaken by Savage; 
and was well pleaſed to obſerve, that, inſtead of be- 
wy ſhocked with the project, Babington only thought 
« not ſecure enough, when entruſted to one fingle 
hand, and propoſed to join five others with Savage 


CHaAP. 
XI n. 
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| Tilney, the heir of an ancient family 
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In proſecmion of theſe views, Babin employ 
ed himſelf in 1 the number of his allot 
and he ſecretly into the conſpiracy 
» diſconrented with — 


* 


5 


0 


1 


f 
f | 


of Southampton, when the deſign was 


enterpriſe with any others * ; he challes 
ged the whole to himſelf ; and ir was with ſome df 


The deliverance of the queen of Scots, at the vey 
ſame inſtant when Elizabeth ſhould be affaffinated, 
was rguiſite for effecting the purpoſe of the cu. 
rators; and Babington undertook, with a 
a hundred horſe, to attack her guards, while the 
ſhould be taking the air on horſeback. In this in- 
terpriſe he engaged Edward Windfor, brother to the 
lord of that name, Thomas Saliſbury, Robert Gage, 
John Travers, John Jones, and Henry Donne; molt 
of them men of family and intereſt. The confpus 
tors much wanted, but could not find, any 
of note whom they might place at the head of the 
enterprize ; but they truſted, that the great evens 
of the queen's death and 's deliverance, would 
rouze all the zealous Catholics to arms; and that fo- 


2, 


fion, would cafily fix the queen of Scots on the 
throne, and re-eſtabliſh the ancient religion. 

Theſe deſperate projects had not eſcaped the vig- 
lance of Eizabeth's council, particularly of Waling- 


K State Trials, vol. 3. p. x27, 


haw, 


reign forces, taking advantage of the general confu- 


* es >) ta. A aaA 2 was 
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Maud, a Catholic prieſt, whom he retained 
in pay, to attend Ballard in his journey to France, 
and had thereby got a hint of the ns entertain- 
ed by the fugitives. Polly, another of his ſpies, had 
to inſinuate himſelf among the | 
gland ; and, though not entirely 
ined ſome inſight into their dangerous fe. 
erets- bottoms of the conſpiracy was never 
fully known, till Gifford, a ſeminary prieſt, came o- 
ver, and made a tender of his ſervices to Walfing. 
ham. Dy his means, the diſcovery beeame of the 
urmoſt i ace, and involved the fate of Mary, 
25 well as of thoſe zealons partizans of that princeſs. 


truſted, 


Babington and his affociates, having laid fuch a 
plan, as, they thought, promiſed infallible ſucceſs, 
were impatient to communicate the deſign to the 


concurrence. 
ford, who immediately applied to Walſingham, that 
the intereſt of that miniſter might forward his ſecrer 
nce with Mary. Wailingham propoſed 
the matter to Pauler, and deſired him to connive at 
Gifford's corrupting one of his fervants : But Pau- 
let, averſe to the introducing of ſuch a pernicious 
precedent into his family, defired that they would 
nther think of ſome other expedient. GCiford found 


by Paulet's connivance, were thruſt 
a chink in the wall; and anfwers were re- 
the fame con , | 
Babington were at firſt diſſident of 

Giord's fidelity; and to make trial of him, they 
him only blank made up like letters: 
wers, that theſc had been 
delivered, they hid aſide all farther ſcruple, 
dangerous 


of ſtare. Thar artful miniſter had c nat. 


piracy. Babingtagty 
home, the ſcheme fy 
conſpiracy for 


1 


it 


. 
He 


111 
5 


: 
E 


Babington to inform her of the names of tie 
| The indifcretion of Babingron fumil- 
alſingham with ſtill another means of detefion, 
as well as of defence. That gemleman had cauſed 
2 picture to be drawn, where he himſelf was rep 
ſented ſtanding amidſt the ſix aſſaſſins; and a 0 
| was ſubjoined, expreſſing that their common penis 
were the band of their confederacy. A copy of ul 
icture was brought to Elizabeth, that ſhe might 
now the affaſſins, and guard herſelf againſt thet 
approach to her perfon. - RET 
. Meanwhile, Babington, anxious to enſure and» 
ſen the foreign fuccours, reſolved to diſpatch Ballad 
into France; and he procured for him, under a feigned 


1 State Tx.alÞ, vol. I. p. 133. Camden, p. 513. 
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du Ar. ted; of whom fſeven- acknowledged the crime on 


XLI. 
1536. 


September. 


their trial. "The reſt were convicted by evidence. 
The leſſer confpirators being diſpatched, meaſures 
were taken for the trial and conviction of the 
of Scots; on whoſe account, and with whoſe 
concurrence, theſe attempts had been made againk 
the life of the queen and the tranquillity of the king. 
dom. Some of Elizabeth's counſellors were averſe 
to this procedure, and thought that the cloſe con- 
ſinement of a woman, who was become very fickly, 
and who would probably put a ſpeedy period to 
their anxiety by her natural death, might give fuſ. 
cient ſecurity to the government, without a 
a meaſure of which there ſcarcely remains any exam- 
ple in hiſtary. Leiceſter adviſed, that Mary ſhould 
be ſecretly diſpatched by poifon, and he ſent a d. 
vine to convince Walſingham of the lawfulneſs of 
that action. But Walfingham declared his abhor- 
rence of it, and till inſiſted, in conjunction with the 
majority of the counſellors, for the open trial of the 
queen of Scots. The ſituation of England, and of 
the Englith miniſters, had indeed been hitherto not 
x little dangerous. No ſucceſſor of the crown was 
declared; but the heir of blood, to whom the peo- 


ple in general were likely to adhere, was, by edu- 


cation, an enemy to the national religion; was, from 
multiplied provocations, an enemy to the mainilters 
and principal nobility ; and their perſonal ſafety, as 
well as the fafery of the public, ſeemed to depend 
alone on the queen's life, who was now fomewhat 
advanced in years. No wonder, therefore, that E- 


lizaberh's counſellors, knowing themſelves to be ſo 
obnoxions to the queen of Scots, endeavoured to 
puſh every meaſure to extremities againſt her, and 
were even more anxious than the queen herſelf to 


-—— nds ed. 
Though 
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Nong all England was acquainted with the de- c H 4 v. 


teftion of Babington's conſpiracy, crery avenue to 

N queen of Scots had been fo ſtrily guarded, that 
remained in utter ignorance 
it was a great ſurpriae to her, when Sir Thomas 
Elizabeth's orders, informed her that 
ices were diſcovered and arreſted. 
time for giving her this intelligence 
mounted on horſeback to go a hunt- 
permitted to return to her 

of abode, but was conducted from one 
— houſe to another, till ſue was lodged in 
otheringay Caſtle, in the county of Northampton, 
which it was determined to make the laſt ſtage of her 
mal and fofferings. Her two ſecretaries, Nau, a 
Frenchman, and Curle, a Scot, were immediately 
arreſted. All her papers were ſeized, and ſent up to 
the council. Above fixty different keys to 
were diſcovered. Ihere were alſo found many let- 
ters from perſons beyond fea, and ſeveral, too, from 
Engliſh noblemen, containing expreihons of reſpec̃t 
and attachment. The queen took no notice of this 


— — 
16. 


later diſcovery; but the pᷣerſons themſelves, know- 


ing their correſpondence to be detected, thought 
that they had no other means of making atonement 
for their imprudence, than by declaring themſelves 
thenceforth the moſt in veterate enemies of the queen 
of Scots m. | , 

It was reſolved to try Mary 


„ not by the common Reſolution 


ſature of treaſons, but by the act which had paſſer u 


the former year, with a view to this 
and the queen, in terms of that act, appointed a 
commiſhon, conſiſting of forty noblemen and privy- 
counſellors, and empowered them to examine and 
pals ſentence on Mary, whom ſhe denominated. the 
late queen of Scots, and heir to James V. of Scot- 

The commiſſioners came to Fotheringay Ca- 


m Camden, p- 518. | 
Uz ſtle, 


Event ; Scots. 
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C4 AP. file, and ſent to her Sir Waker Mildmay, Sir Aug 


on. Paulet, and Edward Barker, who delivered her g 
2586. jetter from Elizabeth, iniorming ber of the commif. 
fon, and of the approaching trial. Mary received 
the intelligence without emotion or aſtoniſhmeng, 
She ſaid, however, that it ſeemed ſtrange to her, tha 
the queen ſhould command her, as a ſubject, to ſub. 
mit to a trial and examination before fubje&s : That 
ſhe was an abſolute i 


- 


who were entitled to be called her peers, 

ly fit as judges on her trial: 'That though the 
had lived in England for many years, ſhe had lived 
in captivity ; and, not having received the protec- 
tion of the laws, ſhe could not, merely by her imo- 
luntary refidence in the country, be ſuppoſed to have 
fabjefted berſelf to their juriſdiction: That, not- 
wit liſtanding the ſuperiority of her rank, the wa 
willing to give an account of her conduct before an 
Engliſh parliament, but could not view theſe commil- 
fioners in any other light, than as men appointed to 
uſtify, by ſome colour of legal ing, her con- 
demnation and execution; and that ſhe warned them 
to look to their conſcience and their character, in 
trying an innocent perſon, and to refle&, that thele 
tranſactions would ſome where be ſubject to revilal, 
and that the theatre of the whole world was much 
wider than the kingdom of England. 3 
In return, the commiſſioners ſent a new deputauon, 
2 * 


ELIZABETH. 


- « geither by the civil or canon law, nor by the 
« of nature or of nations, is exempt from judgment. 
« If you be innocent, you wrong 
rr We have preſent 
« eſtations of innocence : But queen Eliza- 
thinks otherwiſe ; and is heartily ſorry 


wn 


1586. 
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By this artful ſperch, Mary was pcrſuaded to an, 
ſwer before the court ; and gave an appear. 
ance of a legal procedure to the trial, and prevent 
ed thoſe difficulties which the commiſſioners mul 
have fallen into, had ſhe in 


| fo ſpecious a plea as that of her ſc rercign and inde- 


character. Her couduct in this particular 
regarded as the more imprudent; becauſe for. 


muſt be 


merly, when Elizabeth's commiſſioners pretended ng 


renewed her 


appearance 
Mary, either ſenſible of her 


to exerciſe any juriſdiction over her, and only en- 
tered into her cauſe by her own conſent and appro. 
bation, ſhe declined juſtifying herſcif, when her ho. 
nour, which ought to have been dearer to her tha 
life, ſeemed abſolutely to require ir. 

On her firit before the commiſſioners, 
imprudence, or {till un- 
willing to degrade herſelf by fubmitring to a 4 
ation a inſt the zuthuckey of 

: The chancellor antwered her by Nate 
the ſupreme authority of the Engliſh laws over ever 
one who reſided in England: And the commiſſionem 
accommodated matters, by ordering both her prote- 
ſtation and his anſwer to be recorded. 

The lawyers of the crown then opened the charge 
againſt the queen of Scors. They proved, by imet- 
cepted letters, that ſhe had allowed 4 Cardinal Allen | 
and others to treat her as queen of England ; and 
that ſhe had kept a correſpondence with lord Paget 
and Charles Paget, in view of engaging the Spe 
—— invade the kingdom. ſeemed not 
o clear herſelt from either of theſe imputz- 
* She onl only faid, that ſhe could not hinder o- 
thers from uſing 2 yle they pleaſed in writing to 
her ; and chat ſhe might lawfully try every capeden 
for the recovery of her liberty. 

An intercepted letter of her's to Mendoza wa 
next produced; in which the promiſed to transfer io 


Philip her right to the kingdom of 6 


| 
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fon ſhould refuſe to be converted to the Catholic c f f f. 


n 


faith ; an event, ſhe there faid, of which there was 
on tion, while he remained in the hands of 
his Scottiih ſubjects . ä 2 
me took no pains to deny, or rather the ſcemed to 
it. She ſaid, that ſhe had no 
to diſpoſe of; yet was it lawful for her to give at 
her pleaſure what was her own, — — 
countable to any for her actions. She added, that 
ſhe had — rejected that propoſal from Spain; 
but now, ſince all her hopes in were gone, 
ſhe was fully determined not to refuſe foreign aſſiſt- 
ance. There was allo produced evidence to prove, 
that Allen and Parſons were at that very time nego- 
by ber orders at Rome the conditions of 
her Eagliſh crown to the king of Spain, 
and of diſinheriting her heretical fon v. 

It is remarkable, that Mary's prejudices againft 
her ſon were, at this time carried fo far, that ſhe 
had even entered into a conſpiracy againſt him, had 


appointed Lord Claud Hamilton t of Scotland, 
and had inſtigated her adherents to ſeize James's per- 
fon, and deliver him into the hands of the pope, or 


of Spain ; whence he was never to be deli- 
but on condition of his becoming Catholic *. 


part of the charge, 1 


ied, was her concurrence in the 


a 
11 


vered, 
The only 


5 
[ 


afaffinating Elizabeth. This article, day — 
moſt heavy, and the only one that could fully juſtify 
the queen in proceeding to extremities - her. 
In order to 

duced the fol Evidence : 


« State Trials, vol. 1. p. 138. 2 Sce note [X] at the end of cha 
See note (U at the cud of the volume. . 
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cly confide. She alfo acknowledged Cu le to 
be a very honeſt man, but fimple, and ecafily impoſed 
on by Nau. If theſe two men had received any let- 
ters, or had written any anſwers, without her know- 
ledge, the impuration, ſhe ſaid, could never lic on her. 
And ſhe was the more inclined, ſhe added, to entertaia 
this fuſpicion againſt them, becauſe Nau had, in other 
inſtances, been guilty of a like temerity, and had 
ventured to tranſact buſineſs in her name, without 
communicating the matter to her. 

The fole circumſtance of her defence, which ro us 
may appear to have ſome force, was her requiring 
that Nau and Curie ſhould be confronted with her, 
and her affirming, that they never would to her face 
perſiſt in their evidence. But that demand, however 
equitable, was not then ſupported by law in trials of 
bigh treaſon, and was often refuſed even in other 
trials, where the crown was proſecutor. The clauſe 


) = 
* 


contained in an act of the 13th of the queen, was 2 


r dee note [V] at the end of the s Sec note ¶ Z] at the end of the 


novelty ; 
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novelty ; that the ſpecies of treaſon there 
ted muſt be proved by two witneſſes, confronted with 
the criminal. But Mary was not tried upon that 
at; and the miniſters and crown lawyers of this 
reign were always ſure to refuſe every indulpence 
beyond what the ſtrict letter of the law, and the 
ſertled practice of the courts of juſtice, required of 
them. Not to mention, that theſe ſecretaries were 
not probably at Fotheringay Cattle during the time ai 
the trial, and could not, upon Mary's demand, he 
produced before the commiſtoners®. 

There paſſed two incidents in this trial, which 
may be worth obſerving. A letter betweeen Mary 
and Babingron was read, in which mention wa 
made of the carl of Arundel and his brothers. On 
hearing their names ſhe broke into a figh, © Alas!” 
ſaid ſhe, © what has the noble houſe of the Howard 
« ſuffered for my fake ? She affirmed, with regard 
to the ſame letter, that it was eaſy to forge the hand. 
writing and cypher of another; ſhe was afraid that 
this was roo famaliar a practice with Walfinghan, 
who, the alſo heard, had frequently practiſed both 
againſt her life and her fon's. Walſingham, who was 
one of the commiſſioners, roſe up. He proteſted, 
chat, in his private capacity, he had never acted any 
thing againit the queen of Scots: In his public ca- 
pacity, he owned, that his concern for his fovereign's 
ſafety had made him very diligent in ſearching out, 
by every expedient, all deſigns againſt her faced 
perſon or her authority. For attaining that end, be 
would not only make uſe of the aſſiſtance of Ballard 
or any other conſpirator; he would alſo reward then 


„ wes wing to only ſays, that ſhe thinks it needle, 
have allowed Curle and Nau to be though ſhe was willing to agree to i 
produced in the trial, and writes to The not confronting of the v 

that purpoſe to Burleigh and Walſing- was not the reſult of deſign, but the 
ham, in her letter of the th of Octo- prafQtice cf the age. 

ber, iu Furbes's MS, Collections. She | 


for 
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for betraying their companions. But if he had tam- c # A B 


pered in any manner unpbelitting his character and 
office, why did none of the late criminals, either at 
their trial or cxecution, accuſe him of ſuch practices? 
Mary endeavoured to pacify him by faying, that ſhe 
ſpoke from information; and ſhe begged him to give 
thenceforth no more credit to fuch as flandered her, 
than ſhe ſhould to fuch as accuſed him. The great 
character, indeed, which Sir Francis Walſingham 
bears for probity and honour, thould remove from 
him all ſuſpicion of ſuch baſe arts as forgery and ſu- 
bornation ; arts, which even the moſt corrupt mi- 
niſters, in the molt corrupt times, would ſcruple to 


emplo 


journed from Forheringay Calile, and met in the Star 
Chamber at London; where, atter taking the oaths 
of Mary's two ſecretaries, who voluntarily, without 
| hope or reward, vouched the authenticity of theſe 
leuers before produced, they pronounced ſentence 
of death upon the queen of Scots, and confirmed ir 
by their ſcals and ſubſcriptions. The fame day, a 
declaration was publiſhed by the commiſſioners and 


XIII. 


— 


7. 
Having finiſhed the trial, the commiſſioners ad- Ober 2g. 


the judges, That the ſentence did no ways derogate S-ntrncg 


from the title and honour of James, king of Scot- 
Aland; but that he was in the ſame place, degree, 
* and right, as if the ſcutence had never been pro- 
* nounced *.”” : 

The queen had now brought affairs with Mary to 
that ſituation which ſhe had long ardently deſucd; 
and had found a plauſible reaſon tor executing ven- 
geance on a competitor, whom, from the beginning 
of her reign, ſhe had ever equally dreaded and ha- 
ted. But ſhe was reſtrained from inſtantly gratify- 
ing her reſentment by ſeveral important conſidera- 
ons. Ste fortſaw the invidious colours in which 
this example of uncommon juriſdiction would be re- 


w Camden, p. 526. 


preſented 


anuin® 
Mary. 
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ena r. preſented by the numerous partizans of Mary, and 
XL * . , 
the reproach to which the herſelf might be 
—— : i haps ith all expoſed 


The rights ity, of kindred, and of royal 
majeſty, ſeemed, in one fignal mitance, to be all vio 


clemency to revenge, might appear c 
ming a fqvereign and a woman. Elizabeth, therefore, 
who was an excellent hypocrite, pretended the ut. 
moſt reluance to proceed to the execution of 


deepeſt concern for her people 
not heſitare a moment in par 


. That the voice of her might be more au- 
dibly heard in the demand of juſtice upon Mary, ſhe 
ſummoncd a new parliament; and ſhe knew, both 
from the ufual diſpoſitions of that aſſembly, and from 
the influence of her miniſters over them, that ſhe 
ſhould not want the moſt earneſt ſolicitation to con- 
ſent to that meafure which was fo 
ſecret inclinations. She did not open 
perſon, but appointed for that purpo 
ſioners, „the chancellor, Burleigh, 
ſurer, and the Earl of Derby. The reaſon aſſigned 

for this meaſure, was, that the queer, foreſecing that 

the affair of the queen of Scots would be canvaſſed 
in parliament, found her tenderneſs and delicacy fo 
much hurt by that melancholy incident, that the had 
not the courage to be preſent while it was under deli- 
beration, but withdrew her eyes from what the could 
not behold without the utmoſt reluctance and uncaſi- 
neſs. She was alſo willing that, by this unuſual pre- 
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reren 
perſon was hourly expoſed ; and 


y incited to take 
"reſtleſs intrigues, and bloody con- 
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1 the queen's expettations: 
The ſentence — Mary was unanimouſiy ratified 
by both houſes ; and an application was voted to ob- 
- tain Elizaberh's conſent to its publication and exc- 
con. She gave an anſwer ambiguous, embar- 
med; full of real artifice, and ſeeming irreſolution. 
She mentioned the extreme danger to which her life 
was edntinoally expoſed ; ſhe declared her willing- 
ack to die, did ſhe not foreſee the great calamitics 
rern ſhe made 
of the greateſt r to her people ; 

her temper, and ex- 

» — to execute the fentence 
againſt her kinſwoman ; the affirmed, that 
the late law, by which that princeſs was tried, fo far 

| fron to enſnare her, was only intended 
beforchand not to engage in 


ght expoſe her to the penalties 
— fe was hes events menaced ; and the 
to think once again, whether it were 
| find any expedient, beſides the dearth of 

queen of Scots, for ſccuring the public rranquit- 

he parliament, in obedience to her com- 
mands, ws > the affair again under conſideration ; 
but could find no other potſible expedient. They 
reiterated their ſolicitations, and entreaties, and ar- 
ments: They even remonſtrated, that mercy to 
the queen of Scots was cruelty to them, her ſubjecta 
and children : And they affirmed, that it were 1 
lice to deny execution of the law to any individual ; 


noch more to the whole body of the people, now 
| 2D'Ewm,p. 3759. y mid. p. 379; 


2 Ibid. p. 402, 403. 


unanimouſly 


er, to which HA 


nA r. unanimouſly and earneſtly ſui 
Au. her parental care and tenderneſs. This ſecond ad. 


. = 
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ag for this pledge of 


dreſs ſet the pretended donbts and of Eliza. 
beth anew in agitation : She complained of her own 
unfortunate ſituation ; expreſſed her uneaſfineſs from 
their importuniry ; renewed the profeſſions of aſſer- 


tion to her people; and diſmiſted the committee of 


liament iu an uncertainty, what, after all this de. 
iberation, might be ber final reſolution *. 


But though the queen affected reluftance, to exe. 


cute the ſentence againſt Mary, ſhe complied with 
the requeſt of parliament in publiſhing it by procla- 
mation; and this act ſeemed to be attended with the 
nnanimous and hearty rejoicings of the people.— 
Lord Bockhurſt, and Beale, clerk of the council, 
were ſent to the queen of Scots, and notified to her 
the ſentence pronounced againſt her, irs ratification 
by parliament, and the earneſt applications made for 
its execution by that aſſembly, who thought, that 
their religion could never, while ſhe was alive, at- 
tain a full ſettlement and fecurity. Mary was nowiſe 
diſmayed at this intelligence: On the contrary, ſhe 
joyfully laid hold of the laſt circumſtance mentioned 
to her; and inſiſted, that, ſinee her death was de- 
manded by the Protcitants for the eſtabliſhment of 
their faith, the was really a martyr to religion, 
and was entitled to all tae merits attending that glo- 
rious character. She added, that the Engliſh had 
often embrued their hands in rhe blood of their ſo- 
vereigns : No wonder they exerciſed cruelty againſt 
her, who derived her deſcent from theſe monarchs *. 
Paulet, her keeper, received orders to take down 
her canopy, and to ſerve her no longer with the re- 
yu due to ſovereign princes. He told her, that 

was now to be confidered as a dead perſon ; and 


incapable of any dignity * This harſh treatment 
a See note [AA] at the end of the b Camden, p. 528. 
volume. © Jcbb, vol. ii. p. 293. 


produced 
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ever able to bercave her of ir. 
queen of Scots wrote her laſt letter to Eliza- 
beth; full of dignity, without departing from that 
ie of meeknels and of charity, which appeared 
unable to this concluding ſcene of her unfortunate 
life. She preferred no pctition for averting the fatal 
ſentence : On the contrary, ſhe expreſſed her gra- 
nende to Heaven for thus bringing to a ſpeedy pe- 
nod her fad and lamentable pilgrimage. She requeſt- 
ed fome favours of Elizabeth, and intreated her, that 
he might be beholden for them to her own good- 
tels alone, without making appitcations to thoſe mi- 
niſters, who had diſcovered tuch an extreme malig- 
nity agaialt her perſon and her religion. She deſi- 
red, that after her enemies ſhould be fatiated with 
her innocent blood, her body, which, it was deter- 
mined, ſhould never enjoy reſt while her foul was 
united to ir, might be conſigned to her ſervants, and 
be conveyed by them into France, there to repoſe in 
a Catholic land, with the facred reliques of her mo- 
ther. In Scotland, the faid, the ſcpulchres of her 
anceſtors were violated, and the churches cither de- 
mohihed or profaned ; and in England, where ſhe. 
might be interred among the ancient kings, her own 
and Elizabeth's progenitors, ſhe could entertain no 
hopes of being accompanied to the grave with thoſe 
mes and ceremonies which her religion required. — 
dhe requeſted, that no one might have the power of 
ing a private death upon her, without Eliza- 
beth*s knowledge ; but that her execution ſhould be 
public,” and attended by her ancient ſervants, who 
bear teſtimony of her perſcverance ia the faith, 
ad of her ſubmiſſion to the will of Heaven. She 
begged, that theſe ſervants might afterwards be al- 
lowed to depart whitherſoever they pleaſed, and might 


enjoy 


in her any ſceming emotion. She only en Ar. 
ſhe received her royal character from, ** 
of the Almighty, and no carthly power 13e. 
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© 1 4 y. enjoy thoſe legacies which ſhe ſhould bequeay 
. #LE | them. And ſhe conjured her to grant theſe 0 
dy their.near kindred ; by the foul of 

Henry VII. 1 of both; and by 
the royal dignity, ich they equally pantcips. | 
ted *. Ekzabeth made no anſwer to chis | : 


the ſentence 


= 


the execution of Mary, to exhort privately the queen, 
in his maſter's name, not to defer an act of juſtice, 
fo neceſſary for their common ſafety *. But whether 
the French king's interceſſion were fincere of not, it 
had no weight with the queen; and the ſtill perfilted 
in her former refolution. 2 
nuerfeũ·¶ Tbe interpoſition of the young king of Scots, rho? not 
non of able to change Elizabeth's determination, ſeemed, on 


every account, to merit more regard. As ſoon as ame: 


d Camden, p. 529. Jebb, vol. f Du Maurier. 
M. p. 295. « Camden, p. 494. 


heard 
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letter to the queen, 


had; but he was ſtill more aſtpniſhed to hear, that 
thoughts were ſeriouſly entertained of putting that 
ſentence in execution : That he cntreated Elizabeth 
to refle& on the diſhonour which ſhe would draw on 
her name by embruing her hands in the blood of her 
near kinſwoman, a perſon of the ſame royal dignity, 
of the fame ſex with herſelf: That, in this un- 
lleled attempt, ſhe offered an affront to all dia- 
and even to her own; and by reducing ſove- 
a level with other men, taught the people 

all duty towards thoſe whom: Providence 
appointed to rule over them: That, for his part, 
muſt deem the injury and infult fo enormous, as 
WONT of aff amvacment ; nor was it poſſible 
for him thenceforward to remain in any terms of 
correſpondence with a perſon who, without any pre- 
tence of legal authority, had deliberately inflifted an 
gnominious death upon his parent: And that, even 
E the ſentiments of nature and duty did not inſpire 
him with this purpoſe of vengeance, his honour requi- 
red it of him; nor could he ever acquit himſelf in 
the eyes of the world, if he did not uſe every effort, 
ud endure every hazard, to revenge fo great an in- 


Soon after, James ſent the maſter of Gray and Sir 
Robert Melvil to enforce the remonſtrances of Keith; 
aud to employ with the queen every expedient of ar- 


g Spotſywood, p. 351. 
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and menaces. Elizabeth was at firſt 


with the ſharpneſs of theſe applications; and the re. 
in a like ſtrain to the Scottiſh 


was no more than what duty required of James, ſhe 
was pacified ; but ſtill retained her reſolution of exe. 
cuting the fentence againft Mary *. It is 


that the maſter of Gray, gained by the enemies of - 


that princeſs, ſecretly gave his advice not to ſpare 
— afld undertook, in all events, to pacify his ma- 
er. 

The queen alſo, from many conſiderations, was in- 
duced to pay ſmall attention to the applications of 
James, and to diſregard all the efforts which he could 
employ in behalf of his mother. She was well ac- 
quainted with his character and intereſts, the factions 
which prevailed among his people, and the inveterate 
hatred which the zealous Proteſtants, particularly the 
. preachers, bore to the queen of Scots. The 

incidents ſet theſe difpolitions of the clergy in a full 
light. James, obſerving the fixed purpoſe of Eliza- 
beth, ordered prayers to be offered up for Mary in 
all the churches ; and knowing the captious humour 
of the ecclefiaſtics, he took care that the form of the 
petition ſhould be moſt cautious, as well as humane 
and charitable : © That it might pleaſe God to illu- 
< minate Mary with the light of his truth, and fave 
<© her from the apparent danger with which ſhe was 
** threatened.” But, excepting the king's own chap- 
lains, and one clergyman more, all the preachers 
refuſed to pollute their churches by prayers for a EA. 
piſt, and would not fo much as prefer a petition for 
her converſion. James, unwilling or unable to pu- 
niſh this diſobedience, and defirous of giving the 
preachers an opportunity of amending their fault, 
appointed a new day when prayers ſhould be ſaid for 


h Spotſwood, p. 353. 


his 


hen ſhe afterwards reflected, that this earneſtneſ 
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Couper, a young man, wh 

orders, to take poſſeſſion i 
morning, and to exclude the prelate. 
the king came to church, and faw the pulpit 


a 
FS 


It 
FEES 


m that the place was deſtined for another; 
was there, if he would obey the charge 
remember the queen in his prayers, he 
eed to divine ſervice. The preacher re- 
that he would do as the Spirit of God ſhould 


and 
yet ſince 


$A 


in bis purpoſe ; and he commanded him to leave the 
pulpit. As Couper ſeemed not diſpoſed to obey, the 
captain of the guard went to pull him from his place ; 
upon which the young man cried aloud, That this 
day would be a witnefs againft the king in the great 
day of the Lord; and he denounced a woe upon the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh for permitting him to be 
treated in that manner. The audience at firſt ap- 
peared defirons to take part with him; but the ſer- 
mon of the prelate brought them over to a more 
dutiful and more humane diſpoſition. 
Elizabeth, when ſolicited, either by James or by 
| foreign princes, to pardon the queen of Scots, ſeemed 
aways determined to execute the ſentence 
her: But when her miniſters urged her to interpoſe 
do more delays, her ſcruples and her heſitation re- 
med; her humanity could not allow her to em- 
brace ſuch violent and ſanguinary meaſures ; and ſhe 
was touched with compaſſion for the misfortunes, and 
with reſpec for rhe dignity, of the unhappy priſoner. 
The courtiers, ſenſible that they could do nothing 


i Spotſwood, p. 354. 
X 2 more 


Couper, he called to him from his fear, 
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iencies, ei allowing her to retire into 
or of reſtoring her by force to her throne, in ops 
fition to the reformers and the Engliſh party in Scot. 
land, had obliged the queer to detain her in 
till time ſhould offer fome opportunity of ſerving her, 
without danger to the kingdom, or to the Proteſtant 
religion: That her uſage there had been ſuch as be- 
came her rank; her own ſervants, in confiderable 
numbers, had been permitted to attend; her exer. 
ciſe had been allowed ber for health, and all acces 


— That after ſhe had inſtigat 
Northumberland, the conſpiracy 
of excommunication of Pope Pius, an invaſion from 
Flanders ; after ſhe had feduced the queen's friends, 
and incited every enemy, foreign and domeſtic, againlt 
her; it became neceſſary to treat her as a molt dans 
gerous rival, and to render her confinement more 
{tri and rigorous : That the qucen, notwithſtanding 
theſe repeated provocations, had, in her favour, re. 
jected the importunity of her parliaments, and the 
advice of her fageſt miniſters* ; and was ſtill, in 
hopes of her amendment, determined to delay coming 
to the laſt extremities againſt her: That Mary, even 
in this forlorn condition, retained ſo high and uncon- 
querable a fpirit, that ſhe ated as competitor to the 


k Digges, p. 276. Strype, vol. i; p. 4B. 135, 136, 139. 
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gun, and allowed her partizans every where, and in 
ir very letters addreſſed to herſelf, to treat her as 
of England: That ſhe had carried her animo- 
ny fo far as to cncouraye, in repeated inſtances, the 
atrocious defign of aſſaſſinating the queen; arid this 
crime was unqueſtionably proved upon her, by her 
letters, by the evidence of her ſecretaries, and 
dying confeſſion of her accomplices : That ſhe 
was but a titular queen, and at preſent poficfied no 
S of ſovereignty; much leſs in Erg- 
hnd, where, the moment ſhe ſer foot in the kingdom, 
ſubjcct to the laws, and to 
Elizabeth, the only true ſovereign: That even allowing 
her to be ſtill the queen's equal in rank and dignity, 
ſelf-defence was permitted by a law of nature which 
. could never be abrogated; and every one, ſtill more 
a queen, bad ſufficient juriſdiction over an enemy, 
who, by open violence, and ſtill more, who, by ſe- 
cret treachery, threatened the utmoſt danger 
her life : That the general combination of the Catho- 
lies to exterminate the Proteſtants was no longer a 
ſecret; and as the fole reſource of the latter perſe- 
eued fe lay in Elizabeth, ſo the chief hope which 
the former entertained of final ſucceſs, conſiſted in the 
perſon and in the title of the queen of Scots : That 
this very circumſtance brought matters to extremity 
berween theſe princeſſes ; and rendering the life of 
ane the death of the other, pointed out to Elizabeth 
ide path which cither regard to ſclf-preſervation, or 
tothe happineſs of her people, ſhould direct her to 
= And that neceſſity, more powerful than po- 

„ thus demanded of the queen that reſolution 
which equity would authoriſc, and which duty pre- 
| When Elizabeth thought, that as many importu- 


Bucs had been uſed, and as much delay interpoſed, 


1 Camden, p. 533. 
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againſt 
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decency required, the at laſt determined to 


2 


8 
. the ſentence into execution: But even in this final 
ST" reſolution ſhe could not proceed without diſplaying a 


new ſcene of duplicity and artiſicc. In order to alarm 
the vulgar, ramours were previouſly diſperſed, that 
the Spaniſh fleet was arrived in Milford Haven; that 
the Scots had made an irruption into England; chat 
duke of Guiſe was landed in Suffex with a itroag 
army; that the queen of Scots was cſcaped from 
priſon, and had raiſed an army; that the northern 
counties had begun an inſurrection; that there was 
a new conſpiracy on foot to aſſaſſinate the queen, 
and ſet the city of London on fire; nay, that the 
queen was actually aflaflinated ®. An attempt of this 
nature was even imputcd to L' Aubeſpine, the French 
ambaſſador ; and that miniſter was obliged to leave 
the kingdom. The queen, affecting to be in terror 
and perplexity, was obſerved to fit much alone, pen. 
five and filent; and ſometimes to mutter to herilf 
half ſentences, importing the difficulty and diſtreſs to 
which ſhe was reduced. She at lait called Daviſon, 
a man of but eaſy to be impoſed on, and who 
had lately, for that very reaſon, been made ſecretary, 
and ihe ordered him privately to draw a warrant for 
the execution of the queen of Scots; which, the af. 
terwards faid, ſhe intended to keep by her, in caſe 
any attempt ſhould be made for ihe deliverance of 
that princeſs. She figned the warrant; and then 
commanded Davifon to carry it o the chancellor, in 
order to have the great ſeal appended to it. Next 
day ihe ſent Killigrew to Daviſon, enjoining him to 
forbear ſome time executing her former orders; and 
when Daviſon came and told her that the warrant 
had already paſſed the great ſeal, ſhe ſeemed to 
be fomewhat moved, and blamed him for his 
precipitation. Daviſon, being in perplexity, ac- 
quainted the council with this whole tranſaction; 


F 


m Camden, p. 533. n. bid. P. 534- 


and 
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to take on themſelves the whole blame of 
The ſecretary, not fufficiemly a- 
ir intention, complied with the advice; 
warrant was diſpatched to the carls of 
and Kent, and ſome others, ordering 
them to ſee the ſentence executed upon the queen of 


re for death 
next morning at eight o'clock. She ſeemed nowiſe 
tenified, though ſome what ſurpriſcd, with the intel- 


ligence. She faid, with a cheerful, and even a ſmi- 
ling countenance, that the did not think the queen, 
her ſiſter, would have conſented to her death, or 
have executed the ſentence againſt a perſon not ſub- 
jet to the laws and juriſdictipn of England. But 
© as ſuch is her will, faid ſhe, © death, which puts 
4 n end to all my miſcrics, ſhall be to me moſt wel- 
come; nor can I eſteem that foul worthy the feli- 
© cities of heaven, which cannot fupport the body 
under the horrors of the laſt paflage to theſe bliſs- 
4 ful manſions . She then requeſted the two no- 
blemen, that they would permit ſome of her ſer- 
vants, and particularly her confeftor, to attend her: 
But they told her, that compliance with this laſt de- 
mand was contrary to their conſcience , and that Dr 
Fletcher, dean of Peterborow, a man of great learn- 


o It appears by ſome letters publiſh- more than by ſerving her without 
ed by Strype, vol. iii. book ii. c. I. waiting till ſhe defired them. 

that Elizabeth had not expreſsly com- p Camden, p. 534. Jebb, vol. L 
muncated her intention to any of her p. 301. MS. in the Advocates Libra 
nuniltery, not even to Burleigh : They ry, p. 2- from the Cot. Lib. Cal. c. g. 
were fuch experienced courtiers, that 4 Jebb, vol. ii. p. 302. 

they knew they could not gratify her 


X 4 ing, 


they endeavoured to perſuade him to ſend © 14  p 
Beale with the warrant: If the queen ſhould Xu. 


diſpleaſed, they promiſed to juſtify his conduct, "x 
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QUHAP. ſhould be to inſtru her in the 
IR ES he rele re NR, 
3 with ths ive, inflamed the zeal of the ear} 
of Kent; and he bluntiy told her, that her death 
would be the life of their religion, as, on the contra. 
ry, ber life would have been the death of it. Men- 
non being made of Babington, the conſtantly denied 
his conſpiracy to have been at all known to her; and 
22 4 2 
hands of the Almighty. 
When the earls had left her, ſhe ordered ſupper to 
be haſtened, that ſhe might have the more leifure, af. 
ter it, to finiſh the few affairs which remained to her 
in this world, and to prepare for her paſſage tO an0- 
ther. . ſhe faid, to 


urning 
— the aſked Ra Ee wn, bar yo 
and 'invincible force of ruth? © They 
fad ſhe, that I muſt die, becauſe 1 
againſt their queen's life: bur the earl 
avowed that there was no other cauſe of 
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towards them ; and 
. 


———— her ſervants was the ſole remain- 

he which employed her concern. She peru- 
18 5 in which ſhe had provided for them by 
legacies ? She ordered the inventory of her goods, 
tec to be brought bez; and ſhe wrote 
down the names of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeathed 
To ſome ſhe diſtributed money with 
the reco to 
of rank and merit. She wrote 
alſo letters of recommendation for her ſervants to the 
French king, and to her couſin, the duke of Guiſe, 
whom ſhe made the chicf executor of her teſtament- 
At her' wonted time the went to bed; flept ſome 
hours; and then riſing, ſpent the reſt of the night 
in prayer. Having foreſeen the difficulty of exerci- 
5 ligion, the bad had the 


Pope Pius; and ſhe” had referved the uſe of it for 
this laſt period of her life: * By this expedient ſhe 


ſupplied, as much as ſhe could, —— 2 
and confeſſor, who was refuſed her 


Towards the morning ſhe drefled herſelf in a rich 

Wer Blk and velvet, the only one which ſhe had 

reſerved to berſelf. She told her maids, that ſhe 

num worry chard wh > rather than 

— which ſhe wore the day before; bur it 
nece 


ry for her to n at the cnſuing folem- 
ey in a decent habit. 


Thomas Andrews, Gund of he anni. entered 
the room, and informed her, that rhe hour was 
come, and that he muſt attend her to the place of 
execution. Che replied, That he was ready; and 


CITED 2 t E 


— HAR 
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© 4 A v. bidding adieu to her ſervants, the leaned on two of 
XL Sir Amias Paulet's 22 becauſe of an infirmi 

wa her limbs ; and tollowed the ſheriff with 2 
ſerene and compoſed countenance. In paſſimg thro 
a hall adjoining to her chamber, ſhe was met by the 
earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, Sir Amias Paulet, 
Sir Drue Drury, and many other gentlemen of di. 
ſtinction. Here ſhe alſo found Sir Andrew Melvil, 
her ſteward, who flung himſelf on his knees before 
her; and, wringing his hands, cried aloud, * Ah, 
& Madam! unhappy me! what man was ever before 
the R of ſuch heavy tidings as I muſt car. 
* xy, when I ſhall return to my native country, and 
on * that I ſaw my gracious queen and mi- 
cc ſtreſs beheaded in England? His tears 

farther ſpeech ; and Mary, too, felt herſelf moved, 
more from ſympathy than affliction. Ceaſe, my 
4 good ſervant, faid ſhe, © ceaſe to lament : Thou 
6% cauſe rather to rejoice than to mourn : For 
© now ſhalt thou fee the troubles of Mary Stuart re- 
tc ceive their long-expected period and 7 
& Know,” continued ſhe, good ſervant, that all 
the world at beſt is vanity, and ſubject ſtill ro more 
forrow than a whole ocean of tears is able to be- 
wail. But, I pray thee, carry this meſſage from 
me, that I dic a true woman to my religion, 
unalterable in my affections to Scotland and to 
France. Heaven forgive them, that have 
deſired my end, and have thriſted for my 
as the hart panteth after the water 
O God,“ added ſhe, thou art the Author 
truth, and truth itſelf, thou knoweſt the inmoſt 
receſſes of my heart: Thou knoweſt that I was 
ever deſirous to an entire union be- 
tween Scotland and E d, and to obviate the 


ſource of all theſe fatal diſcords. But recom- 
mend me, Melvil, to my ſon, and tell him, that not- 
withſtanding all my diſtreſſes, I have done nothing 
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«6 
= and face bedewed with tears, ſhe kifled him. 
« And fo,” © faid ſhe, good Melvil, farewel : 
« Once again, farewel, good Melvil; and grant 
« the aſſiſtance of thy prayers to thy queen and 
« mitreſs . N 

She next turned to the nobleman who attended 
her, and made a petition in behalf of her ſervants, 
that they might be well treated, and allowed to en- 
joy the preſents which the had made them, and be 
ſent ſafely into their -own country. Having recei- 
ved a favourable anſwer, ſhe preferred another re- 
queſt, that they might be permitted to attend her at 
her death: In order, faid ſhe, that their eyes may 
behold, and their hearts bear witneſs, how patiently 
their queen and miſtreis can ſubmit to her exccu- 
tion, and how conſtantly the perfeveres in her at- 
tachment to her religion. Ihe carl of Kent oppo- 
ſed this deſire, and told her, that they would be apt, 
by their ſpeeches and crics, to diſturb both herſelf 
and and the ſpectators: He was alſo apprehenfive, 
leſt they ſhould praftiſe ſome ſuperſtition, not meet 
for him to ſuffer ; ſuch as dipping their handkerchicfs 
in her blood: For that was the inſtance which he 
made uſe of. My Lord,” faid the queen of Scots, 
* I will give my word (although it be but dead) 
* that they ſhall not incur any blame in any of the 
actions which you have named. But, alas! poor 
* fouls! it would be a great conſolation to them to 
did their miſtreſs farewel. And I hope,“ added 
ſhe, that your miſtreſs, being a maiden queen, 
* would vouchſafe, in regard of womanhood, that 
* I ſhould have ſome of my own people about me 
* xt my death. I know that her majeſty hath nor 
by gwen you any ſuch ſtrict command, but that you 
* grant me a requeſt of far greater courteſy, 


@MS. p. Jeb, vol. B. Pp. 634. Sirype, vol. iii. p. 384. 
even 


zudicial to the ſtate and kingdom of Scotland.“ c HA. 
theſe words, reclining herſelf, with werping . 
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Sz even though I were a woman of inferior rank 


© that which I bear.” Finding that the earl of Ken 


75" perfited flill in his refuſal, her mind, which had for 


tified itſelf againſt the terrors of death, was affefted 
by this indignity, for which ſhe was not 
„J am couſin to your queen,” cricd ſhe, © and de. 
* ſcended from the blood-royal of Henry VII. and 
a married queen of France, and an anointed queen 
* of Scotland.” The commiſſoners, perceiving how 
invidious their obſtinacy u ould appear, conferred 3 
little her, and agreed, that ſhe might carry a 
few of ſervants along with her. She made 
choice of fqur men, and two maid- ſcrvants, for that 


She then into another hall, where was erec. 
red the ſcaffold, covered with black; and the faw, 
with an undiſmayed countenance, the executi 
and all the preparations for death. The room was 
crowded with ſpectators; and not one was fo ſtceled 
againſt all ſentiments of humanity, as not to be mo- 
ved, when he refleftcd on her royal dignity, confider- 
ed the ſurpriſing train of her mistortunes, beheld her 
mild but inflexible co , recalled her amiable 
accompliſhments, or ſurveycd her beauties, which, 
though faded by years, and yet more by her alllic- 
tions, ſtill diſcovered themſelves in this fatal moment. 
Here the warrant for her execution was read to her; 
and during this ceremony ſhe was ſilent, but ſhewed, 
in her behaviour, an indifference and unconcern, 
as if the buſineſs had no wiſe regarded her. Be- 
fore the executioners performed their office, the 
dean of Peterborow ſtepped forth ; and though the 
queen frequently told him, that he needed not concern 
himfclf about her, that ſhe was ſertled in the an- 
cient Catholic and Roman religion, and that ſhe meant 
to lay down her life in defence of that faith; he ſtill 
thought ir his duty to perſiſt in his lectures and exhor- 
rations, and ro endeavour her converſion. The terms 
which he employed were, under colour of pious 
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iaftrafions, cruel infulrs on her unfortunate ſitua- c 14 4 r 
beſides their own abſurdity, may be re- I. g 
the moſt mortifying indignities to Which 257 


tion ; and 
as 


had ever yet been expoſed. He told her, that 
the queen of England had, on this occaſion, ſhewn 
2 tender care of her; and, notwithſtanding the pu- 
zſhment juſtly to be iuflicted on her for her mani- 
| was determined to uſe every expe- 
aving her foul from that deſtruction with 
which it was ſo nearly threatened : That ſhe was now 


inventions or devices of men, ſhe muſt expect in an 


ſhall be weeping, howling, and gnaſhing of teeth : 


That the hand of death was upon her, the ax w2s 
kad to the root of the tree, the throne of the great 
Judge of Heaven was erected, the book of her life 
was ſpread wide, and the particular ſentence and 
judgment was ready to be pronounced upon her: 
And that it was now, during this important moment, 
in her choice, cither to riſe to the reſurrection of 
life, and hear that joyful ſalutation, Come, ye bleſſed 
of my Father ; or to ſhare the reſurrection of condem- 
nation, replete with forrow and anguith, and to ſuf- 
fer that dreadful denunciation, Co, ye curſed, into 
everlaſting fire *. 
During this diſcourſe, Mary could not ſometimes 
betraying her impatience, by interrupting 
the preacher ; and the dean, finding that he had 
profited nothing by his lecture, at laſt bade her 
her opinion, repent her of her former wick- 


x MS. p. 8, 9, 10, 11. Strype, vol. ili. p. 385. 


edneſs, 


: 
: 
: 
: 
. 


en A p. <dnefs, and ſetile her faith ground 
n only in Chriſt jeſus could ſhe hope to be Rn 
= She anſwered, again and again, with great earneſt. 


of the Virgin; and after he had finiſhed, ſhe pro- 
nounced aloud ſome petitions in Engliſh, for the af. 


2? 1 
1 * 
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neſs, Trouble not yourſelf any more about the 
4 matter: For I was born in this religion; I have 


« lived in this religion; and in this religion I am 
< refolved to die.” Even the two earls ed, 


that it was fruitleſs to haraſs her any farther with 
theological diſputes ; and they ordered the dean to 
defift from his unſeaſonable exhortations, and to pray 
for her converſion. During the dean's prayer, the 
employed herſelf in private devotion from the office 


flited church, for an end of her own troubles, for 
her ſon, and for Elizabeth ; and prayed God, 
that that princeſs might long proſper, and be em- 
ployed in his ſervice. The earl of Kent obſerving 
that, in her devotions, ſhe made frequent uſe of the 
crucifix, could not forbear reproving her for her at- 
rachment to that popiſh trumpery, as he termed it; 
and he exhorred her to have Chritt in her heart, not 
in her hand. She replied with preſence of mind, 
that it was difficult to hold ſuch an object in her 
hand, without feeling her heart touched with ſome 
compunction *. 

She now began, with the aid of her two women, 
to diſrobe herſelf; and the executioner alſo lent his 
hand to aſſiſt them. She ſmiled, and faid, that the 
was not accuſtomed to undreſs herſelf before fo large 
a company, nor to be ſerved by ſuch valets. Her 
ſervants, ſeeing her in this condition, ready to lay 
her head upon the block, burſt into tears and lament- 
ations : She turned about to them; put her finger 
upon her lips, as a ſigu of impoſing filence upon 
them; and having given them her bleſſing, defired 


y MS. p. x5. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 307. 2 Jebb, ibid. 
497. 637. a Jebb, p. 397. 49% 
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for her. One of her maids, whom ſhe © HAF. 

2 for that purpoſe, covered her eyes . —. 
with a bandkerchicf; the laid herfelf down, without 37. 
any ſgn of fear or trepidation ; and her head was ſe- 

rell from her body at two ſtrokes by the execution- 

He inſtantly held it up to the ſpectators, ſtream- 

ing with blood, and agitated with the convulſions of 

: The dean of Peterborow alone exclaimed, 

periſh all Queen Elizabeth's enemies!“ The 

earl of Kent alone replied, © Amen! The attention 

of all the other ſpectators was fixed on the melan- 
choly ſcene before them ; and zeal and flattery alike 


gave place to preſent pity and admiration of the ex- 


Thus periſhed, in the forty-fifth year of her age, d - 
nd ninetcenth of her captivity in England, Mary _ 
of Scots; a woman of great accompliſhments 
both of body and mind, natural as well as acquired; 
but unfortunate in her life, and, during one period, 
very unhappy in her conduct. The beauties of her 
perſon, and graces of her air, combined to make her 
the moſt amiable of women ; and the charms of her 
addreſs and converſation aided the impreſſion which 
her lovely figure made on the hearts of all beholders. 
Ambitious and active in her temper, yet inclined to 
cheerfulneſs and ſociety; of a lofty ſpirit, conſtant, 
and even vehement, in her purpoſe, yet polite, and 
gentle, and affable in her demeanour ; ſhe ſeemed to 
partake only ſo much of the male virtues as to render 
ber eſtimable, without zelinquiſhing thoſe ſoft graces 
which compoſe the proper ornament of her ſex. In 
order to form a juſt idea of her character, we mult 
let aide one part of her conduct, while ſhe abandon- 
ed herſelf ro the guidance of a profligate man; and 
mult conſider theſe faults, whether we admit them to 
de imprudences or crimes, as the reſult oi an inexpli- 
able, though not uncommon, inconſtancy in the hu- 
man 
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man mind, of the frailty of our nature, of the violent 


ot paſſion, and of the influence which ſituations, and 


"0 


| 


incidents, have on perſons 
whoſe. principles are not thoroughly. confirmed by 
experience and refleftion. Enraged by the 
ful conduct of her huſband, f-duced by the treache. 
rous. counſels of one in whom ſhe confidence, 
tranſported by the violence of her own temper, which 
never lay ienth under the guidance of diſcretion, 
the was betrayed into actions which may, with ſome 
difficulty, be accounted for, but which admit of 90 
apology, nor even of alleviation. . An enumeration 
of her qualities might. carry the appearance of ap, 
negyric; an account of her conduct muſt, in fome 
parts, wear. the aſpect᷑ of ſevere ſatire and invettive. 
Her numerous misfortunes, the ſolitude of her 
and tedious captivity, and the perſecutions to whi 
ſhe had been expoſes on account of her religion, had 
wrought her up to a degree of bigotry during her k. 
ter years; and fuch were the prevalent ſpirit aud 
principles of the age, that it is the leſs wonder if ber 
zeal, her reſentment, and her intereſt uniting, indu- 
ced her to give conſent to a defign which conſpirs- 
tors, actuated only by the firſt of theſe motives, had 


formed againſt the life of Elizabeth. - . + 


When the queen was informed of 's exetu · 
tion, ſhe affected the utmaſt ſurprize and indignation. 
Her countenance changed; her ſpetch faultered and 
failed her; for a long time her forrow was fo decp 
that ſhe could not exprets it, but ſtood fixed, like a 
ſlatue, in ſilence and mute aftoniſhmem. After her 
grief was able to find vent, it burſt out in loud 
wailings and lamentations ; ſhe put herſelf in deep 
mourning for this deplorable event; and the wa. 
ſeen perpetually bathed in tears, and ſurrounded only 
by her maids and women. None of her miniſters of 
counſellors dared to approach her; or if any had 
fuck temerity, the chaſed them from her, with * 


leave of 
apology to o- 
bert Cary told 
him, that he un- 
utterable account 
chat law her 
knowledge, in 
Fagland : That as —_— 
tempted to 
commit the — 2 - kin. 
iman, who is majeſty of eve- 
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veracity 
diſſimulation; deemed nothing more w 
than a ſincere and open conduct; and 
ſurely ; 
as that, if 
execution, the could, on any 

to them: That, though ſenſible of the 
af the ſentence pronounced againſt the un- 
priſoner, ſhe determined, from clemency, never 
0 carry it into execution; and could not but reſent 
the temerity of thoſe, who on this occaſion had diſ- 
Ipounted her intention: And that as no one loved 
lim more dearly than herſelf, or bore a more anxi- 
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C H A P. ous concern for his welfare; ſhe hoped, that he 


XL. 


land. She 


one as his 


favour which he could obtain from the queen; 
ſupplies from time to ume, 10 
keep him from periſhing in neceſficy *. He privately 
wrote an apology to his friend Walſingham, which 
contains many curious particulars. The French and 
Scotch Ambaſſadors, he faid, had been remonſtra- 
ting with the queen in Mary's behalf; and immedi- 

ately after their , ſhe commanded him, of 
her own accord, to deliver her the warrant for the 
execution of that princeſs. She ſigned ir readily, and 
ordered it to be ſealed with the great ſeal of Eg. 
ared in ſuch good humour on the oc- 
caſion, that the faid to him in a jorular manner, 
« Go tell all this ro Walſingham, who is now ſick: 
* Though | fear he will dic of ſorrow, when he hears 
« of it. She added, that though ſhe had fo long 


delayed the execution, leſt ſhe ſhould feem to be 2c. 


tuated by malice or cruelty, ſhe was all along ſenfible 
of the neceſlity of it. In the fame cotwerfation, the 


e Camden, p.536. Spotſwood, p. 358. 4 Camden, P- 458. 
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£5 giouſly adhered : That as be would, by ſuch an 3. 
r mover: gat in 


fiſted in wiſdom, 3 
the dictates of blind paſſion, or in 
ing revenge at the expence of every motive, 
very intereſt . Theſe conſiderations, joined 
peaceable, unambitious of the young 
over his reſentment ; and he fell 1— 
good correipondence- wich the court of Eag- 


While Ehzabeth enfured tranquillity from the at 
tempts of her neareſt neighbour ſhe' was not negli- 
gent Hearing that Philip, 
though be ſeemed to difſemble the daily inſults. and 
injuries, which he received from the - Engliſh, was 


ſecretly preparin » gyone nary" to. antacke hae! — 
ſee Sir Francis Drake with ; 
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diſcontented at theſe military enter- 
t fail for the Terceras, wich an inten- 
ing in wait for a rich Carrack, which was 
in thoſe parts. He was fo fortunate as to 
h his prize ; and by this ſhort expedition, 
in which the public bore fo ſmall a ſhare, the ad- 
venturers Were Cnc ro attempt farther en- 
terprizes, the . Engliſh ſeamen learned to deſpiſe 
the great unwieldy ſhips of the enemy, the naval 
preparations of Spain were deſtroyed, the intend- 
ed expedition againſt England was retarded a twelve. 
month, and the queen thereby had leifure to rake 
__— againſt the formidable inva- 
A | 


This year Thomas Cavendiſh, a gentleman of De- 
vonthire, who had diſſipated a good eſtate by living 


1 Camden, 540. Sir Willan Monfon's Naval Tracts in Churchill's 
Vopages, vol. ti p. 256. 
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C H A N. at court, beiily reſolved to = 
of ted out three ſhips a 

and twenty tons, ang. 

f forty; and with theſ 

the South Sea, and 


J 


rich. 
Cape Hope, 
came to London, and entered the river in 2 kind 


His mariners and foldiers were | 
in filk, his fails were of damaſk, his top-fail 
- and his prizes were eſtecnied 
had been into England b. 
land enterprizes of the Engliſh 
this campaign, fo adv 

to the nation, The impor 


a garriſon of rwelve hundred Engliſh ; 


K 
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; 
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; 
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tant 
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E 
. 


gentleman, being a Catholic, was alarmed at 
of Babingtonꝰs conſpiracy ; and became 
leſt 


F 
5 


; 


e, leſt every one of his religion ſhould 
be treated with diſtruſt in England. 
into a with the Spaniards, betray- 
the city to them for a ſum of money, and enga- 
ged the whole garriſon to deſert with him io the Spa- 
niſh ſervice. Roland York, who commanded a fort 
near Zutphen, imitated his ; and the Hob 
landers, diſguſted with Leiceſter, and fu- 
ſpicious of the Engliſh, broke out into loud com- 
plaints againſt the improvidence, if not the treachery, 
of his adminiſtration. Soon after, he himſelf arri - 
ved in the Low Countries; but his conduct was no- 
wiſe calculated to give them fatisfaftion, or to re- 
move the ſuſpicions, which they had entertained 
againſt him. The prince of Parma having beſieged 
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the ill behaviour 
equally free in reflec- 


peace with Spain : A congreſs 
been opened at Bourbourg, a village near Graveline: 


And though the two courts, eſpecially that of Spain, 
had no other intention than to amuſe cach of them 


in enemy by negociation, and mutually relax the pre- 


for detence or attack, the Dutch, who were 
i on no terms, to return under the 8 
mh yoke, became apprehenſive leſt their liberty 
hhould be facrificed to the political intereſts of Eng- 
had. But the queen, who knew the importance of 


her alliance with the States during the preſent con- 


by recalling Leiceſter, and commanding him to refign 
his government. Maurice, fon of the late prince of 
Orange, a youth of twenty years of age, was elected 
by the States governor in his place; and Peregrine 
Lord Willoughby was appointed by the queen com- 
mander of the Engliſh forces. The meaſures of theſe 
two generals were much embarrefled by the maligni- 
ty of Leiceſter, who had left a faction behind him, 
and who ſtill attempted, by means of his emiffarics, 
tw diſturb all the operations of the States. As foon 
a Elizabeth received intelligence of theſe diſorders, 
the took care to redreſs them; and ſhe obliged all the 
 parizans of England to fall into unanimity with 


i Bentivoglio, parc ii. lib. 4. Strype, vol. iv. Ne. 246. 
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„was reſolved to give them entire fatisfaftion 


LI 


Though he had never followed the profeſſion of the 
law, he was made chancellor in the place of Brom. 
ley, deceaſed ; but notwith ing all the 

tions and perhaps withes of the lawyers, 
in 2 manner not unworthy of that high ſtation: 
good natural capacity ſupphed the place of experience 
and ſtudy ; and his decifions were not found deficient 
either in point of cquiry or judgment: His enemies 
had contributed to this promotion, in hopes that his 
abſence from court, while he attended the buſineſs of 
chancery, would gradually eftrange the queen from 
him, and give them au opportunity of ini 
him in her favour. 


u heſe little intrigues and cabals of the court were 
filenced by the account which came from all quarters, 
Spaniards for = 


of the vait preparations made by the 
invaſion of England, and for the entire 
that kingdom. Philip, though he had not yet de- 
Pup pro- clared war, on account of the hoſtilities which Eliza 
Daene bezh every where committed upon him, had long bar. 
Englni. boured a ſecret and violent deſire of revenge againſt 
her. His ambition alſo, and the hopes of extending 
his empire, were much encouraged by the preſent 
roſperous ſtate of his affairs; by the conquelt of 
— the acquiſition of the Eaſt Indian commerce 


* Rymer, tom. xv. p. 66. 
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derer hope to reduce theſe rebels, while the power 
of that kingdom temaincd entire and unbroken. To 
hbdue England ſcemed a neceſſary preparative to the: 
weltabliſhment of his authority in the Netherlands ; 
and notwithſtanding appearances, the former was in 
itſelf, as a more important, ſo a more eaſy underta- 
king than the ' kitter. That kingdom lay nearer 
Spain than the Low Countries, and was more expo- 
k&d-to invaſions from that quarter; after an enemy 
had once obtained entrance, the difficulty ſeemed to 
be over, as it was neither fortified by art or nature; 
3 long peace had deprived it of all military diſcipline 
and experience; and the Catholics, in which it ſtill 
wbounded, would be „it was hoped, to join a- 
ny invader, who ſhould free them from thoſe perſe- 
cations under which they laboured, and ſhould re- 
venge the death of rhe queen of Scots, on whom 
they bad fixed all their affections. The fate of Eng- 
nd muſt be decided in one battle at fea, and another 
x land; and what compariſon between the Englith 


mud Spaniards, either in point of naval force, or in 


the numbers, reputation, and veteran bravery of their 
wes? Beſides the acquiſition of fo great a king- 
, - , => 1 
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and France, the perpetual 
in, was fo torn with inteſtine commotions, 


mpt, at leaſt repr 
firy of youu getting poſſeſſion 


of ſome ſea-port 
Netherlands, which 


might afford a re- 


pire 

and all his miniſters, and admirals, were em- 
ployed in forwarding the defign. The marquis of Santz 
Croce, a ſea- oſſicer of great reputation and experience, 


! Camden. Strype, vol. iii. P. 512. m Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. 4. 
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bs were employed in building veſſcis of uncom- 

fac and force; naval ſtores were bought at a 

; proviſions amaſſed ; armies levied 

quartered in the maritime towns of Spain; and 

hid for fitting out fuch a flect and embarka- 
had never before had its equal in E 


BELLY 


moment aſſembling, to reinforce the duke of 
Capizuchi and Spinelli, conducted forces 
: The marquis of Borgaut, a prince of the 
Auſtria, levied troops in Germany : The 
oon and Burgundian regiments were completed 
or augmented : 'The Spaniſh infantry was fupplied 
vith recruits; and an army of thirty- four thouſand 
men was affembled in the Netherlands, and kept in 
readineſs to be tranſported into England. The duke 
of Parma employed all the carpenters whom he could 
procure, either in Flanders or in Lower Germany, 
ud the coaſts of the Bahic; and he built at Dun- 
kirk, and Newport, but eſpecially at Antwerp, a 
great number of boats and flat-borromed veſſels, for 
tranſporting of his infantry and cavalry. The 
noſt renowned nobility and princes of Italy and 
Spain were ambitious of ſharing in the honour of this 
peat enterpriſe. Don Amadzus of Savoy, Don 
John of Medicis, Veſpaſian Gonzaga, duke of Sabi - 
onenta; and the duke of Paſtrana, haſtened to join 
the army under the duke of Parma. About two 
thouſand volunteers in Spain, many of them men of 

ly, had culiſted in the ſervice. No doubts were 
entertained, but ſuch vaſt preparations, conducted 
of ſuch conſummate ſkill, muſt finally be 
And the Spaniards, oſtentatious of their 
/ power, 
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| men. 
| ſhipping was, in general, fo 
except à few of rhe queen's ſhi 
"or. four veficls belonging 


LF 
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name of pinnaces than of ſhips. The only advantage 
of the Engliſh fleet conſiſted in the dexterity and 
courage of the feamen, who, being accuſtomed to 
fail in tempeſtuous ſeas, and Expoſe rhemfelves to al 
dangers, as much exceeded in this particular the 5pa- 
iſh mariners, as their veſſels were inferior, du fue 
and force to thoſe of that nation . All the cotather- 
cial rowns of England were required to furtiſſi hips 
for re-inforcing this ſmall navy; and they diſcover- 
ed, on the preſent occaſion, great alacrity in defend 
ing their liberty and religion againſt thoſe imminent 
perils with which they were menaced. The citizens 
R 12 
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order 10 thew rhelr zeal jn_the: com e A F. 
inſtead cen veſſels, whi were 
to equip, voluntarily fitted ID — 


' London, 
yon cauſe, 


gentry and nobility hired, and 
med, and manned, forty-three ſhips ar their own 
dune; and all the loans of money, which the queen 
iemanded, were frankly granted by the perfons ap- 
to. Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of 

| ity, was admiral, and rook on him 
navy : Drake, Hawkins, and 
the moſt renowned feamen in Europe, ſer- 
im. The principal fleet was ſtationed at 


be land forces of England, compared to thofe 
of Spain, ed contrary qualities to its naval pow- 
er: They were more numerous than the enemy, but 
inferior in diſcipline, reputation, and expcri- 
| ence. An army of twenty thouſand men was difpo- 
in different bodies along the fourth coaſt ; and or- 
ders were given them, if they could not prevem the 
the Spaniards, to retire backwards, to 
waſte the country around, and to wait for reinforce- 
ment from the neighbouring countics, before they 
the A body of twenty-two thou- 
Rand foot, and a thouſand horſe, under the com- 
mand of the carl of Leiceſter, was ſtationed at Tit- 
bury, in order to defend the capital. The principat 
amy conſiſted of rhirty-four thouſand foot, and two 


fon; and were appointed to march whi- 
er the enemy ſhould appear. The fate of 
England, if all the Spaniſh armies ſhould be able to 
knd, ſeemed to depend on the iſſue of a ſingle bat- 
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dan- 


Her authority with the king of Denmark, and the 
tie of their common religion. engaged this monarch, 
pplication, to ſeize a ſquadron of ſhips, 

op ot bang or have in the Daniſh har- 
bours *: The Hanſe Towns, though not at that ume 
on good terms with Elizabeth, were induced, by the 
fame motives, to retard fo long the equipment 
ſome veſſels in their ports, that they became ulelels 
to the purpoſe of invading England. All the Fro- 
teſtants throughout Fu this enterpriſe 
as the critical event, which was to decide for 


upon her 2 


E 1 12 45 ETI. 
the fare of their religion; ; and 


be of their diſtance, to their 
ept their 
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to that of E- 


that dreadful rempeſt, which was every 
moment advancing towards her. 
_ The queen 8 that, next to the ge- 
yed, and the conh- 
in her prudent go- 
of her throne conſiſted 
zeal of the people for the Proteſtant 
and the ſtrong prejudices which they had 
againſt Popery. She took care, on the pre- 
kar occaſion, to revive in the nation this attachment 
wtheir own ſe, and this abhorrence of the oppoſite. 
The Engliſh were reminded of their former danger 
from the tyranny of Spain: All the barbarities, exer- 
cled by Mary againſt the Proteſtants were aſcribed 
to the counſels oft that bigored and imperious nation: 
The maſſacres in the Indies, the unrelenti 
executions in the Low Countries, the horrid 
ties and injquities of the inquifition, were ſet before 
men's eyes: A lift and deſcription was publiſhed, and 
pictures diſperſed, of the ſeveral inſtruments of ror- 
twewicth which, it was pretended, the Spaniſh Ar- 
nada was loaded: And every artifice, as well as rea- 
fo, was empl ed, to animate the people to a vigo- 
nee of their religton, their laws, and their 


Bar while the queen, in this critical emergence, 
rouzed the animoſity of the nation agamſt Popery, 
. the pat ti⁊ans of that ſe with moderation, 

gave not way to an undiſtinguiſhing fury againſt | 
them. Though ſhe knew, that Sixtus Quintus, the 
preſence 44 9% famous for his capacity and his tyran- 
ay, had fulminated a new bull of excommunication 


Vos. V. A againſt 


ucable, by rea- © RA 


to excite the martial ſpirit of the nation; 

queen appeared on horſcback in the camp at Ti- 

bury; and riding through the lines, diſcovered a 
* 9 


more time for their pre- 
At laſt, the Spaniſh fleet, 


ity, fer fail from Liſbon; 


che Engliſh 


1 oppole them 
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changing to the ſouth, he became apprehenſive, 
- , they might have fet fail, and by pathng him at 


flicet. He returned, therefore, with the utmoſt ex. 
pedition to Plymouth, and lay at anchor in rhat har. 
bour. "4 Hp 

Meanwhile, all the damages of the Armada were 
| repaired ; and the Spainards with freſh hopes ſet out 
again to ſea, in proſecution of their enterprize. The 
fleet conſiſted of a hundred and thirty veſſels, of 
which near a hundred were galleons, and were of 
greater fize than any ever before uſed in Europe. lt 
carried on board nineteen thouſand two hundred and 
ninety-five ſoldiers, eight thouſand four hundred and 
mariners, two thouſand and eighry-cight gal. 
ley-flaves, and two thouſand fix hundred and thirty 
great pieces of braſs ordnance. It was victualled for 
fix months; and was attended by twenty leſſer ſhips, 
called caravals, and ten falves with fix oars a-piece*, 

The plan formed by the king of Spain was, that 
the Armada ſhould fail to the coaſt oppoſite to Dun- 
kirk and Newport; and having chaſed away all Eng- 
liſh or Flemiſh veſſels, which might obſtruct the pal. 
ſage (for it was never ſuppoſed they could make op- 
— ſhould join themfeives with the duke of 

rma, fhould thence make fail to the Thames, and 
having landed the whole Spaniſh army, thus complete 
at one blow the entire conqueſt of England. In pro- 
ſecution of this ſcheme. Philip gave orders to the duke 
of Medina, that, in paſſing along the channel, he ſhould 
fail as near the coaft of France as he could with fafe- 
ty; that he ſhould by this policy avoid meeting with 
the Enoglith fleet; and keeping in view the main 
enterprize, ſhonld neglect all ſmaller ſucceſſes, which 
might prove an obſtacle, or even interpoſe a delay, 
to the acquiſition of a kingdom. After the Armada 


2 Strype, vol. ui. Append. p. 223. 5 Monſon, p. I57. 
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as under fail, they took a kherman, who inform © u.4 » | 
them, that the Engliſh admiral had been 
ſea, had beard of the tempeſt which — "JD ; = 
Armada, had retired back into Plymouth, and no 
n nden this ſcaſoo, had Jaid 
his ſhips, and diſcharged molt of the ſeamen. 
i incelligence the duke of Medina con- 


make — — for Plymouth. A 
which proved the — of England. The n juy. 
firſt land made by the Armada, 2- The . 
and as the doo Up wy took it for the En 
uu bead near Plymouth, they bore out to fea with v. 
2 intention of returning next day, and attacking 
the Engliſh navy. They were deſcribed by Fleming, 
aScotuſh pirate, who was roving in tholc ſcas, and 
who immediately ſet fail ro 1aform the Engliſh ad- 
miral of their . : Another fortunate event, 
wich contributed extremely to the fafety of the 
feet. Effipgham had jnit time to get out of port, 
when he ſaw the Spaniſh Armada coming full fail 
wwards him, diſpoſed in the form of a creicent, and > 
ſtretching the diſtance of ſeven miles from the extre- 
mity of one diviſion to that of the other. | 
The writers of that age raiſe their ſtile by a pom- 
yous deſcription of this ſpectacle; the molt magui- 
cent tat had ever appeared upon the ocean, intu- 
ing equal terror and admiration into the minds of 
Whebolders. The lofty malts, the ſwelling fails, 
and the towering prows of the Spaniſh galleons, 
ſem impoſſible to be juſtly painted, = by aſſuming 
the colours of poetry; and an cloquent hiſtorian of 
A in imitation of Camden, has aflerted, that the 


Armada, though the ſhips bore every fail, yet ad- 
| c Monſon, p. 158. 
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agliſh fleet follows 


urs by E 
ed him during ſome time; and had 
munition fallen hort, by the negligence 
offices in ſupplying them, they had obliged the 
Armada to furrender at diſcretion. The 
Medina had once taken that refolution ; bur was 
verted from it by the advice of his confeflor. This 
concluſion of the enterprize would have been more 
| the Engliſh ; but the event proved 
4 nally fatal ro the Spaniards. A violent 


2 
rb 


5 
* 8. 


where they were miſerably wrecked. Not a 
vy returned to Spain; and the fea» 
as foldicrs, who remained, 
overcome with hardſhips and fatigue, and fo 
ed by their diſcomſiture, chat they filled all Spai 
with accounts of the deſperate valour of the ih, 
and of the tempeſtuous violence of that ocean | 
furrounds them. 9 
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ack was the miſcrable and diſhonourable conclu- c n AN 


: 


of Spain, and which had filled alt Europe 
— expetiaion. EEE 


the calamity 
who had ſo often bleſt this h 


told its infallible ſucceſs, were hat at a loſs to 


preparing for, ** 
— had exhauſted the revenue and "7x7 


xcount for the victory gained over the Catholic mo- 


mich by excommunicated hererics and an execra- 
ble uſurper : But they at laſt diſcovered, that all the 
alamitics of the Spaniards had from thcir 
doving the ind. Moors to live among them *, 


Soon after the defeat and diſperſion of the Spaniſh 
Amada, the queen ſummoned a new parliament ; 
md received from them a ſupply of two ſubſidies and 
four fiftcenths, payable in four years. This is the 
fit inſtance that ſubſidies were doubled ia one fapply ; 
ad fo unuſual a conceſſiou was probably obtained 
from the joy of the preſcut fuccefs, and from the 
general ſenſe of the queea's neccthties. Some mem- 
bers objeCted to this heavy charge, on account of the 
great burthen of loans, which had lately bern im- 
poſed upon the nation . | 


- Elizabeth foreſaw, that this houſe of commons, 22 


le all the foregoing, would be governed by the pu- 
ans; and therefore, to obviate their enterprizes, 
be renewed, at the beginning of the ſeſſion, her 
ahal injunction, that the parliament ſhould not, on 
Wy account, preſume to treat of matters eccleſiaſti- 
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exchequer was her chamber, conſequently more 
to her than even her houſehold, and therefore 
ve leſs proper for them to intermeddle with; and 
ie would of herſelf, with advice of her council 
de judges, redreſs every grievance in theſe mat- 
my but would not permit the commons, by laws 
_ moved without her privity, to bereave her of the 
attending theſe r ions. The iſſue of 
| lis matter was the ſame that attended all conteſts be- 


oy rixa * 


cven 


In fo great awe did the commons ſtand of 
courtier, as well asof the crown, at they dus 


hey thought, 


Hobby ſhewed in the houſe his extreme grief, that, 
rſonage, not a member of | 

ly rebuked for ſpeeches delivered 
in parliament : He craved the favour of the houſe, 
and deſired that ſome of the members might inform 
that great perſonage of his true meaning and inten- 
tion in theſe ſpeeches . The commons, to obviate 
theſe inconveniencies, paſſed a vote, that no one 
ſhould reveal the ſecrets of the houſe 5. | 
The diſcomfiture of the Armada had begotten in 
the nation a kind of enthuſiaſtic paſſion for enterpri- 
zes againſt Spain; and nothing ſecmed now impoſſi- 
ble to be atchieved by the valour and fortune of the 
Engliſh. Don Antonio, prior of Crato, a natural 
fon of the royal family of Portugal, truſting to the 
averſion of his count againſt the Caſtilians, 

had advanced a claim to the crown ; and flying firſt 

to France, thence to England, had been encouraged 

both by Henry and Elizabeth in his pretenfions. A 

Fxpedition defign was formed by the people, not the court, of 
=” For- England, to conquer the kingdom for Don Antonio: 
Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris were the 
leaders in this romantic enterprize: Near tem 


purveyance. 
p D'Ewes, p. 432, 433- 
8 An a& was paſſed this ſeſſion, 


thouſand | 
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Sefind volunteers” enliſted themſelves in the ſer- 
: And ſhips were hired, as well as arms provi- 
erde charge of the advanturers. The queen's 
frogality kept her from contributing more than ſix- 
ty pounds to the expence ; and the only al- 
ed fix of her ſhips of war to attend the expedi- 
here was more ſpirit and bravery, than 
right or prudence, in the conduct of this enter- 
The ſmall ſtock of the advepturers did not 
mable them to buy cither proviſions or ammunition 
- cient for ſuch an undertaking : They even want- 
xd veſſels to ſtow the numerous volunteers, who 

wowded to them; and they were obliged to ſeize by 
force ſome ſhips of the Hanfe Towns, which they 
met with at fea: An expedient, which fer them 
fmewhart more at cafe in point of room for their 
men, but remedicd not the deficiency of their provi- 
fons*. Had they failed directly to Portugal, it is 
believed, that the good will of the people, joined 
wthe defenceleſs ſtate of the country, might have 
afured them of fucceſs : But hearing, that great 
tons were makivg at the Croine for the in- 

when of England, they were induced to go thither, 
ad deſtroy this new armament of Spain. "they 
oke into the harbour, burned ſome ſhips of war, 
particularly one commanded by Recalde, vice-admi- 
nt of Spain; they defeated an army of four or five 
thouſand men, which was aſſembled ro oppoſe them; 
they affaulted the Groine, and took the lower town, 
which they pillaged; and they would have taken 
the higher, though well fortified, had they not found 
their ammunitiom and proviſions beginning to fail 
them. The young earl of Eſſex, a nobleman of pro- 
hopes, who, fired with the thirſt of military 
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a r Birch's Memoirs of Queen Eliza- tion: But the account contaired ir 
— 3 Monton, p. 267. Dr Birch, is given by one of the ft 
cre 


were only fourteen conſiderable ef the adventurers. 
Soukand foldiers ard four thoufand s Norton, p. 267. 
en in the Whole on this expedi- t Ibid. p. 15% 
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honour, had fecretly 

from England, bere joined the adventurers ; and it 
was then agreed by common conſent to make fail for 
Portugal, the main object of their enterpriſe. 


The Engliſh landed at Paniche, a ſca-port toom 


twelve leagues from Liſbon ; and Norris led the ar. 


into Liſbon: The Portugueſe 


my to that capital, while Drake undertook to fail uy 
the river, and attack the city with united forces. 4 
By this time the court of had gorten leifure tg 
prepare againſt the invaſion. Forces were thrown 
were diſarmed: All 
ſuſpected perſons were taken into cuſtody : And thus; 


| though the inhabitants bore great affection ro Don 


_ riches of all kinds; but as 
tent on honour than prost, 


Antonio, none of them durſt declare in favour of the 
invaders. | The Engliſh army, however, made them- 
ſelves maſters of the ſuburbs, which abounded with 
defired to conciliate 
„ and were more in- 
they obſerved a ſtrict 


the affections of the Portu 


_ diſcipline, and abſtained from all plunder. Mean- 


while, 


they found their ammunition and proviſions 


much exhauſted; they had not a fingle cannon to 


_ the enemy; and finding, at the mouth 


Towns, a 
go, which they 


make a breach in the walls; the admiral had not 
been able to paſs ſome fortreſſes which guarded the 
river ; there was no appearance of an infurreftion in 
their tavour; ſickneſs, from fatigue, hunger, and 
intemperance in wine and fruits, had ſeized the ar- 
my: So that it was found to make all po{- 
fible haſte to reimbark. They were not | 


| the river; 
ſhips laden with naval ſtores, they ſeized them 
they belonged to the Hanſe 
| . failed thence to Vi- 
took and burned ; and having rava- 
the country around, they ſet fail and arrived in 

Above hall of theſe gallant adventurers 
penihed by ſickneſs, famine, fatigue, and the ſword"3 


n Birch's Memoirs, vol. I. p. 61. 
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extraordinary enterpriſe. It 1s 


gentlemen embarked on board the 7 as 


that only three hundred and fifty ſurvived 


be mak 
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hundred 


gcleven 


with the carl of Cumberland, who 
d, with a fleet of ſeven fail, all e- 
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barge, except one ſhip of war, 
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berland failed 
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in her return, with 


Raacke Mount in Cornwall. Many 
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ity ſcized the reſt: And it was 
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CH A P. render theſe claims dangerous: And as the queey 1 


2 


was now well advanced in years, and enjoyed an 
controuled authority over her fubj it was = 
Rkely that the king of Scots, who was of an indy. 
lent unambitious temper, would ever give her any 
diſturbance in her poſſeſſion of the throne. Yet al 
theſe circuniſtances could not remove her timorons 
ſuſpicions: And ſo far from fatisfying the nation by 
a ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, or a declaration of | 
James's title, ſhe was as anxious to prevent even 
incident which might anywilc raiſe his credit, or pro. 
cure him the regard of the Englith, as if he had been 
her immediate rival and competitor. Moſt of his 
miniſters and favourites were her penſioners; and a 
ſhe was deſirous to hinder him from marrying and 
having children, fhe obliged them to throw obſta 
tles in the way of every alliance, even the rea. 
fonable, which could be offered him; and duri 
fome years, ſhe fucceeded in this malignant policy*, 
He had fixed on the elder daughter of the king of 
Denmark, who, being a remote prince and not 
powerful, could give her no umbrage; yet did the | 
fo artfully croſs this negociation, that the Daniſh 
monarch, imparient of delay, married his 
to the duke of Brunſwick. James then renewed his 
ſuĩt to the younger princeſs ; and tilt found oblta F 
cles from the intrignes of Elizabeth, who, merely * 
with a view of interpoſing delay, propofed to hin 
the ſiſter of the king of Navarre, a pri much 
older than himſcif, and entirely deſtitute of fortune. 
The young king, beſides the defire of ſecuriug him- 
felf, by the proſpect of iſſue, from thofe traiterous 
attempts, too frequent among his ſubjects, had been 
jo watched by the rigid auſterity of the ecclefialtics, 
that he had another inducement to marry, which i 
not fo uſual with monarchs. His impatience, there 


.Z Winwood, vol. i. P. 47. a Melvil, p. 266, 277. 
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2 new treaty with him, 
key agreed never to make peace with 
by common conſent ; he promiſed to ſend 
fapply of four thoufand men; and he ſti- 
her charges in a twelvemonth, ro, 
keeps, joined 10 a body of French 
in an expedition againſt me and to 
inte her hands a ſca port town of that pro- 
retreat to the Engliſhi, Henry kacw 

my of 


executing ſome of theſe articles, 
of fulfilling others; but fiading 
them rigidly infited on by Elizabeth, he accepted of 
ker aceours, and truſted that he might eafily on fome 
be able to excuſe his failure in executing 
part of the treaty. This campaign was the leaft 
eu bf all choſe which he had yet carried on a- 
guoſt the league. | 1 

During theſe m 


ilitary operations in France, Eliza- v ex 


bak employed her naval power againſt Philip, and terprizes 


avawk 


eadeavonred to intercept his Welt Indian treaſures, Nu. 


the urce of that greatneſs which rendered him fo 
ade to all his neighbours. She fent a ſqua- 
mer of feven ſhips, under the command of Lord 
Thomas Howard, for this fervice ; but the king of 
, informed of her purpoſe, fitted out a great 
force, of fifty-frve fail, and diſpatched them ro eſcort 
clan fleet. They fell in with the Engliſh ſqua- 
Wen; and, by the courageons obſtinacy of Sir Rich- 
a& Greenville, the vice-admical, who refuſcd to 
nate his efcape by flight, they took one veſſel, the 
=* Engliſh ſhip of war tliat had yet fallen into the 
of the Spaniards *. The reit of the ſquadron 


mance fafcly into England; fruftrated of their ex- 
© i Rywer, vol. xvi. p. 751. 168. 173. k See note [GG] at (he end of the 
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ena. and wher ſhe might have leifure from other pe. 


ant affairs of the realm. 


air of this fpcech, the int 
ter Wentworth, not diſcouraged by his 


ſucceſs, ventured to trangreſs the imperial orders 


of 


the lower in 2 


fupplication to her majeſty tor entail 


ing the ſucceſſion of the crown; — 


he had a bill ready prepared for that purpoſe. 
method of proceeding was ſufficien + reloaltid 
cautious; bur the fubject was 2|ways extremely dif 
agreeable to the queen, and what the had exprefily 
prohibited any one from meddling with. She fear 
Wentworth immediately to the Tower ; committed 
Sir Thomas | who had ſeconded him, with 
Fleet priſon, together with Stevens and Welſh, way 
members, to whom Sir 'Thomas had communicated 
- his intention 1. About a fortnight after, a motion 
was made in the houſe, to petition the queen for the 
releaſe of theſe members; but it was anſwered by al 
the privy-counſellors there preſent, that her maj 
had committed them for cauſes beſt known to 


her own proper motion, than from their fi 
The houſe willingly acquieſced in this 

So arbitrary 
ſeſſion, might well repreſs all farther attempts for 
freedom: But the religious zeal of the paritans was 
not fo cally reſtrained; and it infpired a courage 


p D'Ewes, p. 460. 469. Townſend, q D'Ewes, p. 470. Tenni 
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N beithſtanding the menacing and contempmes 
1 and inde N. 


it \ 
Ekzabeth. He pretented to the lord keeper a * 
tion, in which he defired the upper houſe to _ ' 
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ss beman motive was able to ſurmount. Mor- 
chancellor of the duichy, and attorney of the 
rt of wards, made a motion for redreſſing the a- 
les in the biſhops” courts, but, above all, in the 
= commiſion ; where ſubfcriptions, he faid, were 


miniſters and privy counſellors oppoſcd it, and fore- 
told thc es which enſucd. The queen ſent 
foe the ſpeaker ; and, after requiring him to deliver 
wher Morrice's bill, the told him, that it was in her 
wer to call parliaments, in her power to diſſolve 
them, in hcr power to give aſſent or diflent to any 
&wrmination which they ſhould form: That her 
pole in ſummoning this parliament was twofold, 
whave laws enacted for the farther enforcement of 
- niformity in religion, and to provide for the defence 
of the nation 
That theſe two points ought, therefore, to be the ob- 
xk of their deliberations : She had enjoined them al- 
mady, by the mouth of the lord keeper, to meddle 
über with matters of ſtate nor of religion; and ſhe 
moadered how anv one could be fo afluming, as to 
emp a ſubject ſo expreſsly contrary to her prohi- 
bas; That ſhe was highly offended with this pre- 
non; and took the preſent opportunity to rei- 
ae the commands given by the keeper, and to re- 
qure that no bill, regarding either ſtate affairs, or 
reformation in cauſes cccleſiaſtical, be exhibited in the 
laue: And that, in particular, the charged the ſpeaker 
wor his allegiance, if any foch bills were offered, ab- 
ly to refuſe them a reading, and not fo much as 
Fea them to be debated by the members“. This 
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They paſſed a law againſt 
cuſauts; ſuch a law as was ſuited to 
| 1aQer of Elizabeth, and to the perſecuting ſpirit of the - 
age. was imitld, dt ers — 
Jeclt in their due obedience; and was meant, as the pe: } 


refuſal, b 
muſt abjure the realm; and that if he either teh 
this condition, or return after baniſhment, he ſhould 
fuffer capitally 


ef the commons in a conference, that they could not 
we their aſſent to the ſopply voted, thinking it too 
| for the queen's occahons : I hey therefore pro- 
poſed grant of three ſubſdies, and fix-fifreenths ; 
md defired a farther conference, in order to perſuade 
the commons to agree to this meafure. The com- 
who had acquired the privilege of beginning 
of fublidy, took offence at this 
at firſt abſolutely rejected the propoſal : 


2%, p. 483, 487, 483, Townſend, N 66. 
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| m informed,” added 4 
* when he at this ef invaben, Lune rn 
* ſea· cnaſt f their towns, fled up higher into tb 


trance: But I fwear unto 


d and expoſed to his en. 


would 
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leue firuation be had reſolved to 1 
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ty, that even his abjuration would 
notreconcile them to his title; and he muſt either ex - 
pe to be entirely excluded from the throne, or be 
A iued to ir on ſuch terms as would leave him little 
more than the mere ſhadow of royalty. In this de- 
emporize; to re- 
uin the hugonots by continuing in the profeſſion of 
their relgen ; to gain the moderate Catholics by gi- 
wg them hopes of his converſion; to attach both 
whis perſon by conduR and 
ether that the animoſity, ariſing 
Kare, would make them drop gradually the que- 


A of religion, or that he might, in time, after 


lar victorics over his enemies, and ſome conferences | 
un divines, make finally, with more decency and 
Ggniy, that abjuration, which muſt have 


firſt * appeared, ä 
A kult, mean, as well as ſuſpicious to both parües. 
For. V. B b 
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, who was. herſelf attached to the Pro- c 
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bim, by which a 
Catholic noblemen with Philip was diſcovered. The 
earls of Angus, Errol, and Huntley, the heads of 
three potent families, had entered into a confedera- 
with the Spaniſh monarch : And had ſtipulated to 
alc all their forces; to join them to a body of Spa- 
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eſſect the ſame purpoſe in Tas kind 
Fintry, who had alſo entered into this 
was taken, and arraigned, and executed. 
Lord Borough ambaſſador into Scot - 
exhorted the king to exerciſe the fame ſe- 
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fent 


111 
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on to grant him the leaſt affiſtance. The tenth 
of the e which the beſtowed in 
the French king, and the States, would have 
ced to execute this e, more immediately eſſen- 
tial to her ſecurity © : But ſhe ſeems ever to have 
borne ſome degree of malignity to James, whom ſhe 
hated, borh as her heir, and as the fon of Mary, her 
hated rival and competitor. 
So far from giving James aſſiſtance to 
the Catholic conſpirators, the queen rather comribu- 
ted to encreaſe his inquietude, by countenancing the 
turbulent diſpoſition of the carl of Bothwel*®, a no- 
bleman deſcended from a natural fon of James V. 
Bothwel more than once attempted to render himſelt 
maſter of the king's perſon ; and being expelled the 
kingdom for theſe: traiterous enterprizes, he took 
ſheher in England, was fecretly protected by the 
queen, and lurked near the borders, where his 
power lay, with a view of ſtill committing fome new 
violence. He ſucceeded at laſt in an attempt on the 
| King; and by the mediation of the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor, impoſed diſhonourable terms upon that prince: 
But James, by the authority of the convention of 
States, annulled this agreement as extorted by vio-— 
lence; again expelled Bothwel; and obliged him to 
take ſheiter in England. Elizabeth, pretending” ig- 
norance of the place of his retreat, never exec 
the treaties, by which ſhe was bound to deliver up 
all rebels and fſuzitives to the king of Scotland 


d Spotſwood, p. 393. Pymer, tom. e Spotſood, p. 257, 358+ 
vi. p. 233. : 
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theſe diſorders, encreaſed by the xefraQory © ia. -" 8 
Don of the eccleſiaſtics, the fra” of the 

hs reaped iy ences 3 
t paſſed an act of attainder againſt, them, 
prepared himſclf to excchte it | Harp 


| Over | 

— commiſſion, found themſelves hard ae oy ihe by 
james bimſelf, and agreed, on certain terms, to 
leave the kingdow. Bothwel, being detected in a 
with them, e the favour of Eliza- 
beth; and was obliged to rake ſhcker, firlt in France, 


then is Italy, where he died, ſome years alter, in 


payerty 
"The elablibed authority of the queen ſecured ber 
from all ſuch attęmpts as James was 8 to from 
and her e- 


in the ruin of their criminal inſtruments. — 
a Jew, domeſtic phyficiap to the queen, be- 
wp i on ſuſpicion, confefled, that he had 
received a bribe to poiſon her, from Fuentes and | 
Ibarra, who had ſucceeded Parma lately deceaſed, 
in the t of the Netherlands; but he 
maintained, that he had no other intention than to 
cheat Philip of his money, and never meant to * 
engagement. He was, howrver, executed for 
the conſpiracy ; and the queen complained to Philip 
of theſe diſhonourable attempts of, his miniſters, bu but 
could obtain no fatisfation *. Vork and Williams, 
, wo Engliſh traitors, were afterwards-eecuted for a 


conſpiracy with Ibarra, N atrocious. 
Inſtead of avenging ' retaliating ina i like 


manger, Elizabeth fo 2 5 more, honourable ven- 
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Id, made ber alſo inclined to diminiſh en r 

rye oo that fc; and the even. demanded, 9, 


-mbaſſador, Sir Thomas Bodley, to be rcim- 
the 0 | ſhe had expended in 
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thee, as to ſplic them in pieces. By this bold ac- 
de boch deprived his men of all reſource but 
i victory, aud terrified the enemy, who fled after a 
refitance. - He returned bome with the trea- 
which bc had ſo bravely acquired. In 1595. 
Falter Raleigh, who had ancw forfeited the 


W 
i friendihip by an intrigue with 2 maid of Bo- 
nar. and who had been thrown into priſon for this 
miſdemeanor, po ſooner recovered his liberty, than, 


be was puſhed, by his actire and caterprizing geni- 
ſome 


| X e tuccels of the 
Sani adventurers againſt Mexico and Peru, 
had begotten an extreme avidity in Eur 
pt univerfaily took place, rhat, in the in- 
parts of South America, called Guiana, a coun- 
M as yet undiſcovered, there were mines and trea- 
ſures. far exceeding any which Cortes or Pizzaro had 
mer with. Ralcigh, whoſe turn of mind was ſome- 
what romantic and extravagant, undertook at his 
enn charge the diſcovery of this wondertuf country. 
Mag taken the ſmall rown of St Joſeph in the ile 
of Trinidado, where he found no riches, he left his 
tip, and failed up the river Oroonoko in pinnaces, 
bur without meeting any thing to anſwer his expec. 
muons, On his return, he publiſhed an account of 
be country, full of the groficſt and moſt palpable 
kes that were ever attempted to be impoſed cn the 
crdulity of mank ind · Lak" $4 
The fame year, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Hawkins undertook a more important expedition a- 
Hint the Spaniſh ſettlements in America; and they 
famed with them fix ſhips of the queen's, and twen- 
more, which either were fitted out at their own 
or were furniſhed them by private adventu- 
es. Sir Thomas Baſkerville was appointed com- 
Mader of the land forces, which they carried on 


k Camden, p. 534. 


board, 


ated the omeſt of bis men in boars, and ordered eg 
do row with ſoch violence on the landing —_ 
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vexation of his difapporntment, was feized with a 
ſagmer, of which be fore aher God ir 

Baſkerville took the command of the 
was in a weak condition ; and 
battle near Cuba with a Spaniſh ot 
event was not deciſwe, he rerurned to England. 
Spaniards ſuffered ſome loſs from this enterprize ; 
the Engliſh reaped no profir', 
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four 
defend the place, ti 
ugland: But all the other ſeamen and 
fatisficd with the honour which they 
red; and were impaticnt to return home, 
to ſecure their plunder. Every other pro- 
Effex to annoy the enemy, met with a like 
jon ; his ſcheme for i ing the carracks 
the Azores, for aſſaulting the Groine, for taking 
dero, and St Sebaſlian: And the Engliſh, find- 
mic fo difficult to drag this impatient warrior from 
abe i 


ls 


þ 


Ly 


1 


all their miſcarriages : And that princeſs, though 
ke admired the lofty genius of Eſſex, could not for- 
hear exprefling an eſteem for the other officers *.— 
Theeadmiral was created carl of Nottingham; and 
lis promotion gave great diſguſt to Effex . In the 
meamble of the patent it was faid, that the new 
iy was conferred on him on account of his 
Ervices in taking Cadiz, and dceitroying the Spaniſh 
* Lips; a merit which Effex pretended to belong ſole- 
ww himſclt: Aud he ctfcred to maintain this plea 
by kngle combat againſt the carl of Nottingham, or 
bens, or any of his kindred. 
The archicvements in the ſubſequent year proved 
nxt ſo fortunate; but as the Indian fleet very nar- 
nay eſcaped the Engliſh, Philip had ſtill reaſon to 
ke the great hazard and diſadvantage of that war in 


© Beck's Memoirs, vgl ii. p. 121. 1 Sidney's Papers, vol. ii. p. 77- 
u, p. 593. 
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TYS x. ſſea made next a diſpoſition proper for intercept; | 


ig the Indian galleons 3 and Sir Willi 


m 
whoſe ſtation was the moiſt remote of the 


viag fallen in with = * won ſig nals | 
been agreed on. That able officer, in his Mena 
afcribes Effex's failure, when he was fo near” arts. 


jag fo mighty an advantage, to his want of exper 


ed only three ſhips; which, however, were {6 rich 


were much canvaſſed in Evgland, upon the return 
the fleet; and though rhe courtiers took part diff 


Thomas Bot 
office, Baut not to diſguſt Eflcx, ſhe promoted hin 


ence in ſeamanſhip; and the account which he give 
of the errors committed by that nobleman; 
very reaſonable as well as candid. The 

fleet, finding that the enemy was upon them, made 
all the fail poſſible to the Terceras, and got into the 
fafc and weil fortified harbour of Angra, before the 
Engliſh fleet could overtake them. Eſſeæ intereeys. 


as to repay all the charges of the expedition. 
The cauſes of the miſcarriage in this enterpriſe 


rently, as they aſſected either Eſſex or Raleigh, the 
people, in general, who bore an extreme regard to 
the gallantry, ſpitit, and y of the former 
were inclincd to jullify every eircumſtance of his con 
duct. The queen, who loved the one as much as 
the eſteemed the other, maintained a kind of neutrs 
Ity, and endeavoured to ſhare her favours with an 
unpartial hand between the partics. Sir Robert Ce: 
cit, ſecond fon of Lord Burlcigh, was a courtier of © 
promiſing hopes, much connected with Raleigh; and 
the made him ſecretary of ſtate, preferably to Sir 
cy, whom Eſſex recommended for that 


to the diguity of carl-ma:thal of England; an office 
which had bcen vacant fince the death of the eus ut 
Ebrewſbury. Effex might perccive from this con- 
duct, that ihe never intended to give him the entire 
aſcendant over is rivals, and might thence learn the 
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che arts of a court; and his 
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necefſiry of a fo 

merly waged 

Ady the parties wichout farther view than to 
- gait a few towns, or at moſt a province, from each 
other but the object of the preſent hoſtilities, on 
de part of Spain, was no other than to de- 
teave England of her religi 


1 


© this conteſt, ſhe had diſburſed a fum 
the parliamentary ſupplics gramed her; 
— — revenues, had been obliged 
fell many of rhe crown lands: +: And that the could 
tie dhe bor ther „in 2 cauſe where their 


own honour and iater were ſo deeply concerned, 
would willingly contribute to ſuch moderate taxa- 


iple to alt 
befdes 


* D'Ewes, p. 525, 527. Townlend, p. 77. 
Ver. V. 
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parchment or on paper, nor whether the paper were 
white, black, or brown. The commons were 


height; and they received a gracious, 
neral anfwer; for which they returned their th 
ful acknowledgments *. But not to give them 100 
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enable him to mediate. more eſſe ctually, and with 
more decifive authority, in their behalf. 
The ambaſſadors were fenſfible that theſe ca 
cigned ; and they, therefore, remonſitated 


He had a cordial eſteem for that princeſs, a 
thy of manners, and a gratitude for the extraord> F- 
nary RrOers Wkth he had receive WE WF Ong 
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give tell you, hn 
« you do bar fcc, rnd 1 do fffer, I muſt of neceſy 


. 6 feel more than you 


This e Meer was den by Edex to his 
friends ; and _ were fo imprndeut as to diſperſe 
4 nd gs — be 

provocation, was fo prevalem, 
ihat ſhe reinſtated bim in his former favovr ; and ber 
Eind neſs to him appced rather to have acquired new 
force: from this hort ioterval of anger and reſent; 
ment. The death of Burlcigh, bis — which 
happencd about the fame time, ſeemed to eniute him 
cor ant of the qucen's con knce ; 

nothiug indeed but bis ow 2 indiſcretion could thence» 
forth have ſaken his well-eſtabliſhed credit. Lord 
Bnrlcizh died in an advanced age; and by a rare for- 
tune, Vas equally regretted by his ſovereign and the 
people. tHe bad rien graduall, from ſinall begin- 
nings, by the mere force of merit; and though bis 
authority was never entirely abſolute, or uncon- 
troated with the queen, lle was ſtill, during the 
courſe o hear forty years, regarded as ker prin- 
cipal miniſter. None of ker other incl ĩnations or af- 
fections coull ever cvercome her couſidence in fo 
uſeful a countelior; and as he had had the gene- 
roſity of good ſcuſ- to pey aſſiduous court to her, 
during ber filcr's xa, when it was dangerous to 
appear her friend, the thought herſelf bound in 
gratim ge. when ſhe wounted the throne, to per- 


Jercte in her attachments to him. He ſceros not to 


have pogled any tining talents of addreſs, do- 
qucnce, or imapinatiun; and was clicfly diſtin guith- 
ed by folidiy o vndc-itanding, probity of manners, 
an in42-fatigable application in buſmt s: Virtues, 
Which, if they do not always enable a man to attain 
wigh ſtations, do certainly qualify him beſt for filing 


d £22 rote (II] at the e d ef the varae. 


them. 


* now 
eight — thouſand ponnds: Of this 
during the war, thirty thou- 

payments were te 


to pay the garriſons of the caution- 
Ne —— that if Spain ſhould in- 
or the Iſle of Wight, or Jerſey, or 
„ they ſhould aſſiſt her with a body of five thou- 
— foot and five hundred horſe ; and that in caſc 
the undertock any naval armament againſt 
they ſhould je in an equal number of ſhips to her's*. 
By this treaty the queen was caſed of the annual 
charge of a huadred and rwwenty thouſand 
Soon after the death of Burleigh, the queen, who 
regretted extremely the loſs of fo wife and faithful a 
muſter, was ormed of the dearh cf her capital 
enemy, P\.fip II. who, after languithoig under mary 
jafirmities, expire] in an advanced age at Madrid. 
tg Eanz'ity priace, deſirous of an accommodation 
weh Lis r. volted ſudjects in the Netherlands, but 
diſdainirg to make in his own name the conceſſions 
hecefl..cy for that purpoſe, had transferred to his 
Gavghrer, married to archduke Albert, the title to 


e Rymer, vol. xvi. p. 340. 
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only as the change of a name, and they 
with equal obſtinacy in their refiſtance to the 
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CHAP. XI.. 


Mount joy ſucceſs in Ireland 
—— 
—— — And 
death And character . 


it may ſafely be afhrmed, that their autho- 
hitherto been little more than nominal. 
princes and nobles, divided among them- 
eres, readily paid the exterior marks of obeifance 
which they were not able to reſiſt; but, 
able force was ever kept on foot to retain 
ir duty, they relapſed ſtill into their for- 
e. Too weak to introduce 
| dience among the rude inhabitants, 
the Engliſh authority was yet ſufficient to check the 
gowth of any cnterprizing genins among the natives: 
And though it could beſtow no true form of civil 
7 it was able to prevent the riſe of any 
form, from the internal combination or policy 

ef the Iriſh *. | 
Moſt of the Engliſh inſtitutions, likewiſe, by which 
that iſland was governed, were to the laſt degree ab- 
ind, and ſuch as no ſtate before had ever thought of, 
for preſerving dominion over its conquered provinces. 


a Sir John Davies, p. 5, 6, 7, &c. 
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THOUGH the dominion of the Engliſh over Ire- c NA. 
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Thrown out of the protection of juſtice, 
could find no ſecurity but in force; and flying the 


untamed barbarn 


As the Engliſh princes decmed the conqueſt of the 
_ diſperſed Iriſh to be more the object of time and pa- 
tience than the ſource of military glory, they willing- 
ly delegated that office to private adventurers, who, 


inliſting ſoldiers at their own charge, reduced pro- 
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en of that ifland, which they 


ered: And, aftcr their authority had once ta- 
deeming the Eogliſh inſtitutions lefs fa- 


to barbarous dominion, — 
Iriſh, and abandoned te a 


conduct of England, the na- 
ſtate remained fill in that ab- 
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ition into which the northern and weſtern 
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were ſunk, before they received ci- 
very from the refined policy and irrcfift- 
of Rome. Even at the cud of the fix- 
ach century, when every Chriſtian nation was col- 
ing with ardour every civil art of life, that iſland, 
* hing in a temperare climate, enjoying a fertile foil, 
| in its ſituation, cd of mnumerable 

ſtill, norwirk and 
people, whoſe 


L 
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a they were funk below the reach of that cu- 
nolty and love of novelty, by which every other 
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that coun. 
day more diſſicult and. 


| * zuſat 
more; which ſhe remitted from. England: And, with 
pported; which, on extraordinary ( 
was augmented to two thouſand t. n | 
a force; fo diſproportioned to the object, iuſtead of 
ſubduing a mutinous kingdom, ſerved rather to pro- 
voke the natives, and to excite thoſe frequent inſur. 
reftions, which till farther inflamed the animoſity be- 
tween the two nations, and encreaſed the diſorders 
to which the Iriſh were naturally fubjet. 
In 1560, Shan O'Neale, or the great O'Neale, at 
riſh called him, becauſc head of that potent clan, 
raiſed a rebellion in Ulſter ; but after ſome ſkirmiſhes, 
he was received into favour, upon his ſubmiſſion, and 
' his promiſe of a more dutiful behaviour for the fu- 


_ nure®. impunity tempted him to undertake 3 


: 
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&doy, and than ſubmit to the Engliſh, he 
WET taco the hands of ſome Sconith ifhoders, who 
© 1 f i 

The Scots, who 

xcount of forme 


1 
: 


ted him. He was a man 
his violence, his debaucheries, and his 
Engliſh nation. He is faid to have put 
of his followers to death, becauſe they endea- 
wared to introduce the uſe of bread after the Engliſh 
en. Though fo violent an enemy to luxury, 
he was extremely addicted to rĩot; and was accuſto- 
med, after his intemperance had thrown him into a 
ſever, to plunge his body into mire, that he might 
thy the flame, which he had raiſed by former ex- 
celles*. Such was the life led by this haughty bar- 
an, who ſcorned the title of the earl of Tyrone, 
which Elizabeth intended to have reſtored to him, 
md who aſſumed the rank and appellation of king of 
Ulſter. He ufed alſo to fay, that, though the queen 
ms his ſovereign lady, he never made peace with her 
bat at ber ſceking. | 
vir Henry Sidney was one of the wiſeſt and moſt 
e governors that Ircland had enjoyed for ſeveral 
mgns ©; and he poſſeſſed his authority eleven years : 
ang which, be ſtruggled with many difficulties, 
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theſe parts were much infeſted *, Ar the = _ 
ie igvications of Philip, joincd to their zcal for the 
region, engaged many of the gentry to 
ae is the Low Country wars; and thus Ireland, 
heng provided with officers and ſoldiers, with diſ- 
Ned arms, became formidable to the Engliſh, 
uns thenceforth able to . 
war againſt * waters. 

ON nephew | 
x to the dignity of ail — 
; but having murdercd his edu. ſon of 
, and bein acknowledged head of his clan, 
the * 3 5 and xy 
ures of © and it anq 

all thoſe diſorders, by which 

1 or overture the Eugliſh 0 gore: 
was noted for the vices dy and 
common among uncultivaicd nations; and 
eminent for courage, a vuthe, which their 
© of life and Which not- 
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| The native Inh were wete & per, that their _ 
fforded few « comme ities thih carte ind jar. 


17 . to which — re- 
- motives rendered 0 oe ly f 


n 
Ee to relieve the fort of 1 


| he rebels, be wie Hiro ib 
2 his ſoldiers, diſcouraged by p 


| fo enſure him 


to appoint him governor. of 
recland,. by the title of lord licutenant. | 
0 rage him in his undertaking, 
bim by his patent more extenſive authori 
ever before been conferred on any licutenant ; 
of carrying on or finiſhing the war as he plea, 
EA. of pardortng the rebels, and of filling all the moſt 
conſiderable yments of the kingdom. And 
fucceſs, fhe levied a numerous army 
of fixtcen thoufand foot and thirteen hundred hor; 
which ſhe afterwards augmented to twenty thouſand - 
foot and two jhoufand horſe : A force which, it was 
apprehended, would be able, in one campaign, e 
overwhelm the rebels, and make an entire conquelt 
of Ireland. Nor did Effex's enemies, the cart of 
Nottingham, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and lord Cobbam, throw any obſtacles in the way of | 
theſe preparations ; but hoped that the higher he, 
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queen's expectations of ſucceſs were raiſed, the more 


difficult it would be for the event to to 


them. . In a like view, they father ſeconded than op- 


poſed thoſe exalted encomiums which Efſex's nu- 
merous and fanguine friends diſperſed, of his high 
rage, his unbounded generoſity, and his noble birth; 
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which, he kiicw, had onte ſucceeded with the 
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er, being informed, While iv the Low Coun- 
that his miſtreſs was extremely Jiſpleaſed with 


* e, difobeyed her orders by coming over to 
and ; gi fog bricks his preſence, 


therefore, weighing more the fimilarity of 
—— than 84 difference of character be- 


| - Though deſmeared with dirt and 
wear, he haftencd up ftairs to the preſence chamber, 
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the moſt violent as well as 


his enemies, 


this ſu 
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gh, in particu- 


the moſt ambirious 


was fo affected with the a 
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ppearance 


dden revolution, that he was ſeized 
in his turn; and the f 


with 


of 


which the queen adminiſtered to 260 
rivals, was fuccefsful with both; and 
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Hex, 
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now allowed the company of his coun- 
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bis future 
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22 N 23 
e {ear of the rebels: He fortified Derry ; 
Mount-Norris, in ordet to bridle the Iriſh : He chaſed 
them from the field, and obliged them to take ſhel- 
= in the woods and moraſſes: He employed, with 
equal fucceſs, Sir George Carcw in Munſter : And 
by theſe promiſing euterpriſcs, he gave new life to 


lle queen's authority in chat i | 8 
A the compariſon of Mountjoy's adminiſtration 
dan chat of Eſſc x. contributed to alienate Elizabeth 
her favourite, the received additional diſguſt 

den the part iality of the people, who, prepoſſeſſed 
mth an extravagant idea of Eſſex's merir, complain- 
Hof the injuſtice done him by his removal from 
en, and by his confinement. Libel were ſecreily 

- aiperſed ag:inſt Cecil and Raleigh, and all his e- 
temies : And his popularity, which was always 
meat, ſeemed rather to be encreafed than dimi- 
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oruey- general, Coke, 
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a conferring knighthood too 
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n return from Ireland, in of ber ws 


He alfo exaggerated the gn 
the conditicos which Tyrone Bal bren alone 
propoſe j odious _—_— 
; 2 public roleration of an idolatrous | 
| for himſelf and every traitor in Ireland, 224 full 
ion of lands and poſſeſſions to all of ben 
ſolicitor-general, ing, inſiſted upon the 
ched ftnation in which the earl had left that 
and Francis, fon of Sir Nicholas Baton, 
been lord-keeper in the beginning of the 
1 reign, cloſed the charge with diſplaying the 
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Ait; and char, if rhis fentihent were allowed by 
cl, he willingly acquieſced in any condem- 
Non or feurence which they could againſt 
. This fubmiſſfion was uttered with fo much e- 
uc, and in fo pathetic 2 manner, that it drew 
wars from may bf che audience. All the privy- 
0 ts ving their judgment, made no ſcru- 
ri juſtice with 


capital cticmy,' treated him with 
| g by 
* r (to which the council aſſented), was in 
i words : © If this cauſe,” faid he, had been 
© heard in the Star Chamber, my ſentence muſt have 
* been for as a fine as ever was ſet upon any 
* man's head in that court, together with 
* conknement in that priſon, which belongeth to a 
£ quality, the Tower. But ſince we are 
© now mm another place, and in a courſe of favour, 
* my cenfure js, that the carl of Eſſex is not to ex- 
# © ccute the office of a counſellor, nor that of carl 
* marſhall of England, nor of maſter of the ord- 


x Sydney's Letters, vol. ii. p. 200. 01. 
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1 Burlcigh,” a 


had met with ſo little protec. 


the value of eighteen hundred pound 


fore the council, againſt ſo munificent a benefactot : 
though he afted in obedicnce to the queen's con- 


„ Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 454. Cam 2 Cabala, p. 78 
gen, p. 626, 627. . * 
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The public could ill excuſe Bacon's appearance be- 
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wt ſhe impoſed on him a new taſk, of draw- nA r. 
narrative of that day's proceedings, in order io IV. 
Wy the public of the juſtice and lenity of her con- "7 
AQ. Bacon, who wanted firmacſs of character, 
we than humanity, gave to the whole tranſaction 
vs ot favourable turn for Efiex; and, in particu- 
We painted our, in claborate expreſſion, the dutiful 
ion which that nobleman difcovered, in the 
ee chat he made for his conduct. When he read 
epaper to her, ſhe ſmiled at that paſſage, and ob- 
fed to Bacon, that old love, the faw, could not 
be forgbiten. He replied, that he ſhe 
bedr. n 
All the world, indeed, expected that Eſſex would 
how be reinſtated in his former credit ®; perhaps, as 
is uſual in reconcilements founded on iqgclination, 
would acquire an additional aſcendent over the queen, 
md after all his diſgraces, would again appear more 
a favourite than ever. They were confirmed in this 
he when they ſaw that, though be was ſtill prohi- 
led from appearing at court ©, he was continued in 
bs office of maſter of horſe, and was reſtored to his 
Rey, and that all his friends had acceſs to him. 
Hex himfelf ſeemed determined to perſevere in that 
waduft, which had hitherto been fo ſuccefsful, and 
mich the queen, by all this diſcipline, had endea- 
Wed ro render habitual ro him. He wrote to her, 
de kifſed her majeſty's hands, and the rod with 
wich ſhe had corrected him; but that he could ne- 
* Krrecover his wonted cheartulneſs, till ſhe deigned 
wadmir him to that prefent& which had ever been 
be chief ſource of his happineſs and enjoyment: And 
wt he had now reſolved to make amends for his 
pEerrors, to retire into a country folitude, and fay 
miNebuchadnezzar, © Let my dwelling be with the 


2 Cabala, p 83. e Bisck's Mczaoics, vol. ü. p. 463. 
& Winwoed, vol i. p. 254. 
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e HAN.“ beaſts of the field ; let me eat grafs as an d ant 

XL'V- © be wet with the dew of heaven ; till it thall place 
© the queen to reſtore me to my underſtanding.” The 
was much with theſe ſcntimen and 
replied, that ſhe heartily wiſhed his ations might cop- 
reſpond with his expreſhons ; that he had tried her 
patience a long time, and it was but fitting ſhe ſhould 
now make ſome experiement of his ſubmiſſion; tha 
her father would never have pardoned fo much ob 
ſtinacy z but that, if the furnace of affliction 


4 


ſuch good effect, ſbe ſhould ever after have the det 
der 


opinion of her chemiſtry *. 
The earl of Eſſex poſſeſſed a monopoly of fweet 
wines; and as his patent was near expiring, he patient 
ly expected that the queen would renew it, and he 
conſidered this event as the critical circumſtance of 
his life, which would determine whcther be could e. 
ver hope to be reinſtated in credit and authority 
Bur Elizabeth, though gracious in her deportment, 
was of a t ſomewhat haughty and ſevere ; and 
being cominually furrounded with Eſſea's enemies 
means were found to perſuade her, that his lofty fpi- 
rit was not yet ſufficiently fubdued, and that he mut 
undergo this farther trial, before he could again be 
ſafely received into favour. She therefore denied 
his requeſt ; and cven added, in a contemptuous ſtile, 
that an ungovernable beaſt muſt be ſtinted in his pro- 
venderf, 

This rigour, puſhed one ſtep too far, proved the 
fival ruin of this young nobleman, and was the ſource 
of infinite ſorrow and vexation to the queen herlelf. 
Effex, who had with great difficulty fo long ſubdued 
dis proud ſpirit, and whoſe patience was now 

ed, imagining that the queen was entirely incxorable, 
burſt at once all reſtraints of ſubmiſſion and of pru- 
dence, and determined to ſcek relief, by proceeding 


d Camden, p 628. f Camden, p. 628. 
e Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 472. - 
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| be was ill quali d to fuccerd in fuch difficult ang 
crprizes. He indulged kimfelt in gta 

liberties of ſpeech, and was even heard to tay-of © 
the queen, that ſhe was now grown an old woman, 


- deliverance was attended with this difagreeable cir 
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Bur the great eſt imprudence of this nobleman pro 
ceeded from the openneſs of his temper, by which 


and was become as crooked in her mind as in her 
body. Some court ladics, whoſe favours E flex had 
formerly neglected, carried her theſe ſtories, and in- 


cenſed her to a high degree againſt him. Elizabeth 


was ever rewarkably jealous on this head; and 
h ſhe was now approaching to her ſeventieth 
year, ſhe allowed her courtiers, * and even foreign 
ambaſſadors , fo compliment ber upon her beauty; 
nor had all her good ſenſe been able ro cure her of 
this prepoſterous vanity . 


There was alſo an expedient employed by Efſez, 


which, if poſſible, was more provoking to the queen 
than thoſe ſarcaſms on her age and deformity z and 
that was, his ſecret applications to the king of Scars, 
her heir and ſucet ſſur. hat prince had this yeas 


very narruwly eſcaped a dangerous, though ill-form- © 


ed, conſpiracy of the carl of Gowry ; and even his 


cumſtance, that the obſtinate ecclefiaſtics perſiſted, 
in ſpite of the moſt inconteſtible evidence, to main» 
tain to bis ace, that there had been no fuch conſpi- 
racy. J.mes, barafk: d with his turbulent and factions 
ſu>;cts, caſt a withtul eye to the ſucceflion of Eng- 


land; nd, in proportion as the queen advanced in 


years, |: s defire encr ea ſed of mounting that throne, on 
which, be fides acquiring a great addition of power and 
ſplencle x, he hot cd to govern a people, ſo much more 


| i Camden, p. 629. Oſborne, p. 397. I Sydney's Letters, vol. ii . 375 
Sir Warr unh, Prerogative of m See note [KK] at the end of the 
volume. 
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waftable and ſobmiſſive. He negociated with all the c MH a y. 
in order to euſure himfclf friends XIV. 
„: He even negletted nor the court of 1660.” 


= and that of Spam; and thou; h he engaged 
elt in no poſitive promite, he flattered the Ca- 
Soles with hopes, that, in the event of his ſucceſ- 


„ prctent indulged them. Elizabeth was the only 
ercign in Europe to whom he never dared to 
ion his right of fucceſſion: He knew, that, 
der advanced age might now invite her to 
think of fixing en heir to the crown, ſhe never could 
hear the proſpect of her own death withour horror, 
md was determined ſtill to retain him, and all other 
comperitors, in an entire dependence upon ber. 

Ek x was defer nded by females from the royal fa- 
mily; and ſome ot his ſanguine partizans had been fo 
| t as to mention his name among thoſe of o- 
ther pretenders to the crown; but the carl took 
care, by means of Henry Lee, whom he fecretly 
far into Scotland, to aflure James, that, fo far from 
mrerraining fuch ambitious vicws, he was determin- 
eto uf: every expedient tor exrorting an immediate 
elarati n in favour of that monarch's right of ſuc- 
on. James willingly hearkened to this propofal ; 
bur did ut approve of the violent methods which 
ended to employ. Effex had communicated 
kfhemc to Mountjoy, deputy of Irelind ; and as 
Woman ever commanded more the cordial affect. on 


eon of that virtue and prudence to entertain 
lghts of bringing over part of his army into Eng- 
bad, and of forcing the queen to declare the king of 
vs her ſucceſſor . And ſuch was tflcx's impa- 
wat ardour, that, though James declined this dan- 
du expedient, he ſtill endeavoured to perfuade 
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eit ſoperioriry of rank were acknowledged®. CHAR 
During rhe preparations for this abortive negocia- 

oa, the earl of Nottingham, the admiral, Lord Buck- 
. and Secretary Cecil, diſcovered 
their inclination to peace ; but as the Engliſh nation, 
Shed with facceſs, and ſanguine in their hopes of 
plander and conqueſt, were in general averſe to that 
meaſure, it was eaſy tor a perſon fo popular as Eflex, 


| opimon, 

| piniſters had facrificed the intereſts of their country | 
wSpain, and would even make no ſcruple of recei- a 
'ving 3 fovercign from that hoſtilc nation. . 


But Efſex, not content with theſe arts r 
——— racecded to concert more via- 


1008. 


10 


a bold and arrogant 
acquired a great aſcendant over his 
council of malecontents was form- 
commonly met at Drury houſe, and were 
Sir Charles Davers, to whom the houſe 
carl of Southampton, Sir Ferdinando 
:hritopher Blount, Sir John Davies, 
ittleton; and Eff. x, who boaſted, that 
A — and twenty barons, knights, and 
of note, at his devotion, and who truſted 
more to his authority with the populace, com- 
mancated to his affociates thoſe ſecret defigns with 
which his confidence in ſo powerful a party had in- 
hired him Among other criminal the re- 
malt of blind rage and deſpair, he deliberated with 
lem conc-rning the method of taking arms; and 
their opinion whether he had beſt begin with | 
Ting the palace or the Tower, or ſet out with "2 
kung bimſelf maſter at once of both places. The | 
wit enterprize being preferred, a meihvd was con- 
wed for executing it. It was agreed, that Sir 


© Winwood's Memorials, vol. i. p. 136-226. 
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ſhould 
bimielf of the palace gates ; that Davies ſhould 
ze the hall, Davers, the 


and pre. 
His infur- — bam and that Eller hould ruſh in hw 


rection. 


Feb. 7. 


the Meuſe, attended by a. body of his partum; 
ſhould entreat the queen, with all demonſixations of 
humility, to remove his enemies; ſhould oblige her 
to aſſemble a parliament; and ſhould with common 
conſent ſettle a new plan of government *. 
While theſc deſperate projects were in agitation, 
many reaſons of ſuſpicion were carried to the queen; 
and the ſent Robert Sacville, fon of the treaſuret, ia 
Efſex-houſe, on pretence of a viſit, but, in realuy, 
with a view of diſcovering whether there were in 
that place any unuſaal — of people, or any 
extraor y preparations, which might ihreaten an 
infarreftion. Soon aſter, Eflex received a ſummom 
to attend the council, which met at the treaktrer's 
houſe; and while he was muſing on this circumſtance, 
and comparing it with the late unexpected viſit from 
Sacville, a private note was conveyed to him, by 
which he was warned to provide for his own ſaſety. 


He concluded, that all his conſpiracy was diſcovered, 
at leaſt ſuf 


; and that the caſieſt puniſhment 
which he 1 pprehend, was a new and 
more ſevere confinement. "He, therefore, exculed 
himſelf to the council on pretence of an indiſpoſition; 


and he immediately diſpatched meſſages ro his mort 


intimate confederates, requeſting there advice and af- 


ſiſtance in the preſent critical fituation of his affairs. 
They dcliberated, whether they ſhould abandon-all 
their . projects, and fly the kingdom ; or inſtantly 
ſeize the palace with the force which they could 2. 


ſemble; or rely upon the affections of the citinens, 


who were generally known to have a great attach» 


q Camden, p. 630. Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 464- State Trials 
Bacon, vol. iv. p. 542, $43. 
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aſſurance of the affections of the Lon 
and affirmed, that they might ſecurely reſt | 
et on that foundation. The popularity of Efſex 
chiefly buoyed him up in all his vain 
Mags; and he fondly imagined, that, with no other 
than the good-will of the multitude, he 


if he 
them 


non, The wild project of railing the city was im- 
nediacely reſolved on; the execution of it was delay- 
ed till next day; and emiffaries were diſpatched to 
ll Efſex's friends, informing them that Cobham and 
Raleigh bad laid ſchemes againſt his life, and entreat- 
mg their preſence and aſſiſtance. 

Next day, there appeared at Eſſex-houſe the earls rc. 3. 
of Southampton aud Rutland, rhe Lords Sandys and 
Montcagle, with about 300 gentlemen of 
quality and fortune, and Eſſex informed them of the 
danger to which, he pretended, the machinations of 
lis encmics expoſed him. To ſome he faid, that he 
vould throw himſelf at the queen's feet, and crave 
ler juſtice and protection: To others, he boaſted of 
bs intereſt in the city, and affirmed, that, whare- 
der might happen, this reſource could never fail him. 
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_ 2 Sir Ferdinando Gorges; and, having 'ordered 
of London to keep the citizens 
readineſs, ſhe ſent Egerton, lord keeper, to 
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young gentleman, to whom he bore great fri 

as killed, with two or three of the 
ſelves) retired towards the river, 


ter ſome 
hoſtages, 
rendered 
_ 
queen, had 1gth Feb. 
behaved with as 1 
there had onl which 
he was nowiſe for the 
vial of the criminals. The 
arraigned be- 
where Buckhurſt 
of the priſoners 
———— — — — 
f Ferdinando Gorges 
The confeſſioms of the earl 
Mon- 
teagle, of Davers, Blount, and Davies, were only 
jad to the peers, according to the practice of that 


Camden, p. 632. 
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map who expe 
that be ſhould 


as a perſon that deſpiſed her clemency ; though 
d not, he believed, make any cringing ſub. 


t 


| in every one. 

The moſt remarkable circumſtance in Effex's trial © 
was-Bacon's appearance againſt him. He was none 
of the crown la» yers , fo was not obliged by his of 
fice to aſſiſt at this trial: Yet did he not ſcruple, iu 
order to obtain the queen'*s favour, to be active in be- 
reaving of life his friend and patron, whoſe genero- 
fity he had often experienced. He compared EE 
ſex's conduct, in pretending to fear the attempts of 
his adverfaries, to that of Piſiſtratus, the Arhenian, 
who cut and wounded his own body ; and maki 
.the people beheve that his enemies had commit 
the violence, obtained a guard for his perſon, by 
whole athit ince he atterwards ſubdued the liberties 
of his country. 

After Ellex bad paſſcd ſome days in the ſolitude 

and refle ions of a priſon, his proud heart was at halt 
fubducd, not by the tear of death, but by the ſenti- 


$ Bacon, vol. iv. p. 530. 


more firm bold of his mind, ane 
ſpirirual directors perſuaded him, that he never 
pardon of Heaven, - unleſs he made 


welt as of his correſpondence with the king of Scots. 
He ſpared not even his moſt intimate friends, fuch as 
bid Moonyoy, whom he had engaged in rhefe con- 
Facies; and he fought to pacify his preſent re. 
morſe, by making fuch atonements as, in any other 
period of his life, he would have deemed more blame- 


able thoſe att themſelves which were the 
chjefts of his penitence. Sir Harry Nevil, in par- 
ticular, 2 man of merit, he accufed of 2 correſpon- 


dence wich the conſpirators; though it appears that 
this gentleman had never affented to the propoſals 
made him, and was no farther criminal than in not 
revealing the carl's treafon ; an office to which every 
mai of honour naturally bears the ſtrongeſt reluc- 
ne. Nevil was thrown into prifon, and under- 
ven a ſevere ion : Bur as the queen found 
Mountjoy an able and fuccefsful commander, ſhe con- 
med him in his government, and facrificcd her re- 
ment to the public fervice. 

Elkzabeth affected extremely the praife of clemer- 
55 and in every great cxample which ſhe had made 
ug her rcign, the had always appearcd full of re- 
b&acc and hefitation : But the preſent ſituation of 
Ex called forth all her tender affections, and kept 
ler in the moſt real agitation and irre ſolution. She 
cl a perpetual combat between reſentment and in- 
Aion, pride and compaſſion, the care of ber own 
flety and concern for her favourite; and her ſitua- 
wn, during this interval, was perhaps more an ob- 


© Winwood, vol. i. p. 300. u Ibid. vol. i. p. 392. 
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carl of Eſſex was but thirty four years of age, . 


imprudence, and violence, brought 
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her with a haughtineſs 
her di-nity could bear; 


and have given oftence to Elizabeth, ſent the — 
Marre and Lord Ninloſs as ambaſſadors to England, 

in order to congratulate the queen on her eſcape from 
the late inſurrection and confpiracy. They were alſo 
ordered to make fecret enquiry, whether any mea 
fares had been taken by her for excluding him from 
the ſucceſſion, as well as to diſcover the inclinations 
of the chief nobility and counſellors, in cafe of the 
queen's demiſe *. They found the difpoſtions of men 
as favourable as they could with; and they even en- 
tered into a correſpondence with ſecretary Cecil, 
whoſe influence, after the fall of Efiex, was now 
uncomrouled *, and who was refolved, by this poli- 
ey, to acquire, in time, the confidence of the ſucetſ- 
for. 'He knew how jealous Elizaberh ever was of 
her authority, and he therefore carefully concealed 
from her bis attachment to James : Bur he afterwards 
aſſerted, that nothing could be more ad ' 
to her than this correſpondenee ; becauſe the king of 
Scots, ſecure of mounting the throne by his un- 
doubted title, aided by thoſe connections with the 
Engliſh miniſtry, was the lefs likely ro give any di- 
ſtur bance to the preſent fovereign. He alſo 
ed rhat prince ro remain in quier, and patiently ro 
expect that time ſhould open to him the inheritance 
of the crown, without puſhing his friends on deſpe- 
rate emerprizes, which would totally incapacitate | 
them from ſerving him. James's equity, as well as 
his natural facility of diſpoſition, eaſily inclined him 
to embrace that reſolution; and in this manner the 
minds of the Engliſh were ſilently, but univerſally 


2 Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. :30. b Spotſwood, 471, 472. 
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lint as many 
ay to lay aſide, by © 
. 

wo letters ro Henry, one — Len 
e in which ſhe exprefled 
Wehre of « about a buſineſs of importance, 
wh {me miniſter in whom that prince repoſed en- 
te confidence. The marquis of Roni, the king's 
Wourite and prime miniſter, came to Dover in diſ- 
ale; and the Memoirs of that able ſtateiman con- 
Gin 2 full account of his conference with Khzabeth. 
Mis princeſs had formed a ſcheme for cſtabliſhing, 
1 with Henry, a new ſyſtem in Europe, 
ind of fixing a durable balance of power, by the e- 
ion of new ſtates on the ruins of the houſe of 


+ | © Winwood, vol. i. p. 353. 4 Spotfwood, P. 471. 
Vor. V. - Auſtria. 
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Auſtria. She had even the prudence to foreſee 
ils which might enſue from the aggrandiſemens 


of her ally; and ſhe purpoſed to unite all the feven. 


teen provinces of the Low Countries in one republic, 
in order to form a perpetual barrier againſt the dan. 
gerous encreaſe of the French, as well as of the Spa 
niſh, monarchy. Henry had himſecif long meditazed 
ſach a project againſt the Auſtrian family; and Roſai 
could not forbear expreſſing his aſfbniſhment, when 


| he found, that Elizabeth and his maſter, though they 


had never communicated their ſentiments on this ſub. 


jc@, not only had entered into the fame 
views, but had allo formed the ſame plan for their 
execution. The affairs, however, of France were 
yet brought to 2 ſituation which might enable 
begin that great enterpriſe ; and Roſni fa- 
queen, that it would be neceſſary to poſt 
years their united attack on the houſe 
He d, filled with juſt admiration 
idity of Elizaberh's judgment, and the great - 
mind; and he owns, that ſhe was entire- 
x that high reputation which ſhe enjoy- 
Europe. 
queen 


be s magnanimity in forming fuch exten- 
projects was the more remarkable, as, beſides 
ving fallen fo far into the decline of life, the 
affairs of Ireland, though conducted with abilities 
and ſucceſs, were till in diforder, and made a great 
diverfion of her forces. The expence incurred by 
war lay heavy upon her narrow revenues ; and 
miniſters, * advantage of her 2 
frugality, propoſed to her an expedient ving, 
hich, though ſhe at firſt diſapproved of it, ſhe was 
laſt 3 to embrace. It was repreſented to 
great ſums of money remitted to Ire- 
the Engliſh forces, came, by the 
neceſſary courſe of circulation, into the hands of the 
rebels, 26d cxabled them to buy alvebd tf mERaey 
_. 
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of arms and ammunition, which, from the c n a Þ. 


me poverty of that kingdom, 


ay uſeful commodity, 
fad means 
mended in 
= would not 
kin her wiſer 
| counſelors of the ſol- 
riſh rebels 
from he 
at à rate 


3 


raiſed, 
troops, 
pieces 


whatever names might be affixed to t 
metal, would ſoon find, from experic 
were defrauded in their income. 
though ſhe juſtly valued herſelf on fixi 
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; 
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| 
if 


and had innovated very little 


deputy, was a man of abilitics ; Mountjor's 
ing the danger of mutiny among the jects. 


mops, he led them inſtantly into the field, and re- 


hed, by 
En employed againſt the enemy, to obviate 


means of ſtri& diſcipline, and by i 


1 he drove the Mac- Geniſes out of Lecale; 


raiſed Tyrone in Ulſter with inroads and leſſer 
; and by deſtroying, every where, and 

all ſeaſons, the proviſions of the Iriſh, he re- 
them to periſh by famine in the woods and 


© Camden, p. 643. f Rymer, tom. zvi. p. 414- 
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erry, and put 


they were e 
ground of their complains, was the introduction of 
nals by jury ©; am inftitmion, abhorred by that peo- 
ple, though ncthing contributes more to the ſupport 
of that <quity and liberty, for which the Engliſh 
laws are ſo-jubly celebrated. The lrich alſo dove a 
great favour to the Spanjurds, having entertained the 
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CHA P. lowed them to the main body, whom he alſo attach 
. ed, and put to flight, with the ſlaughter of twelwe 
. hundred men Ocampo was taken priſoner; Ty. 

rone fled into Ulſter ; O' Donnel made his eſcape in. 

to Spain ; and d' Aquila, finding himſelf reduced to 
the greateſt , was obliged to capitulates. 


: 
Z 


deed very 
mighty conceſſions, 
ſtanding to employ other expe- 
dents, fuch as felling the royal demeſnes and crown 
jewels *, and the people '; in er- 
der to eflentia! to the honour 
Aber 27, d f The neceſſity of her a& 
Ar fairs obliged her again to ſummon a parliament; and 
mann 'Þ appeared, that, though old age was advan- 


faſt though ſhe had loſt much of her 
' ortunate execution of Eſſex, in- 
ſhe in public, ſhe was 
yer the 
prerogative, ſupported by her vigous, 

W remained as high and uncontroulable as ever. 
The active reign of Elizabeth had enabled many 
perſons io diſtinguiſh themſelves in civil and militz 
ry employments; and the queen, who was not able, 
from her revenue, to give them any rewards propor- 


3 Winweod, vel. i. 1 wid. 
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patiently 
returned an anſwer, full of fuch 
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of 


ih 
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any ſatis monopo- 
bes, which they juſtly conſidered as of the utmoſt im- 
to the intereſt and happineſs of the oation. 
A they attempted ty extort that conce ſſion by keep- 
ks the ſupply in ſuſpence, ſo haughty was the queen's 
Position, that this appearance of conſtraint and jca- 
buſy had been ſufficient to have produced a denial 
il cheir requeſts, and to have forced her into ſome 
of authority ſtill more violent and arbitrary. 


” The remaining events of this rcign are neither nu- 
merous nor important. "The queen, finding that the 
Spaniards had involved her in ſo much trouble, by 
hmenting and aſſiſting the Iriſh rebellion, reſolved 
w give them employment at home; and ſhe fitted 
out a ſquadron of nine ſhips, under Sir Richard Le- 
Mon, admiral, and Sir Wilkam Monſon, vice-admi- 
nl, whom ſhe ſent on an expcditon to the coaſt of 
Spain. The admiral, with part of the ſquadron, met 
the loaded with treafure; but was not ſtrong 
mough to attack them. The vice-admiral alfo fell 
with ſome rich ſhips ; bur they eſcaped for a like 
reaſon ; And theſe two brave officers, that their ex- 


this ſpeech, in which ſhe was flattexy- © H aA 
appropriated to the Supreme Being ; N 
1601. 
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E # 4 y. mighe not prove 


ia of the country, to the number, as Was belie- 
in wenty hve wen, in arms on 
: Yer, norwithitanding theſe 
derived from the winds and tidy, the Engli 


A ſenſible lofs to the 
1 t to Ehzaberh?, 
The affairs of Ireland, after the defeat of T 


Hement. Lord M 
parties, ard haraſſed the rebels on every 


were impregnable to the Iriſh, and guarded all the 
important paffes of the country: Ihe activity of Sir 
Henry Docwray and Sir Arthus Chicheſter purnined 
no repoſe or ſecurity to the rebels: And many of the 
chiefrains, after ſkulking, during ſome rime, in woods 
and moraſſes, ſubmitted ro mercy, and received fuch 
conditions as the deputy was pleaſed to impoſe upon 

Tyrone himſelf made application by Arthur 
Mac- Baron, his brother, to be received upon terms; 


obſtacles, and 


the expulfion of the Spaniards, haſtened to a ſet- 
divided his army 3 


* 


oa from this fortunate event: She had fal- 
AK melancholy; which all the ad- 

her high fortune, all the glories of her 
reigu, were unable, in any degree, to al- 
or aſſuage. Some aſcribed this depreſton of 
nce of 


puniſhment for his treaſons, but who had made 
meet with the miaiſters, as to extort a- re- 


ages 


= 


wart with her ſaccefior the king of Scors, and by 
ect to which, on account of her old age and 

eiiies, the imagined hericlf to be expoſed. Bur 
ere is other cauſe afligned for her melancholy, 
mach bas long been rejeded by hiſtorians as roman- 
dat which late difcoverics feem to have confirm- 
W*: Some incidents happened, which revived her 
mderncls for Eflex, and filled her with the deepeſt 
ow for the conſent which ſhe had unwarily gi- 
un to his execution. Ss "a 4 coy. | 
"The carl of Effex, after his return from the for- 
mate expedition againit Cadiz, obſerving the cu- 
Nie of the qucen's fond attachment towards him, 
N occaſion to regret, that the neceſſu of her ſer - 
Ke required him often to be abſent from her per- 


* 


=, and cxpoſed him to all thoſe ill offices, which 


- 


Eirch's Negociations, 525, Sch, &c, 
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& fee the proofs of this remarkable p. 206. And Memoirs, vol. P. 48 = 
ln ich's Negoci — MAR. 
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e e. 

, yet, be 
fie Gods 2 upon the ſight of it, 
her former tenderneſs, would afford him a 
Hearing, and would lend 2 favourable ear to hi 
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to have liberty to proceed to a how could ſhe ex- 
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NOTE HI], p. 116. 


NOTE CK}, p. 14t- 
| ARY's complaints of the queen's partiality in admit- 


ting Murray to a conference, was a mere pretext, in 
order to break off the conference. She indeed employs that 
reaſon in her order for that purpoſe, (ſee Goodall, vol. ii. 
p. 184.) ; but in her private letter, her commiſſioners are di- 
rected to make uſe of that order to prevent her honour from 
being artacked. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 183. Tt was therefore 
the accuſations only ſhe was afraid of. Murray was the leaſt 
obnoxious of all her enemies: He was abroad when her ſub- 
jets rebelled and reduced her to captivity : He had anly ac- 
cepted of the regency, when voluntarily proffered him by the 
nation. His being admitted to Queen Elizabeth's preſence was 
. therefore a very bad foundation for a quarrel, or for breaking 
off the conference; and was plainly a mere pretence. 
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the accuſation and proofs were in 
een Elizabeth's hands, it could do no harm to give in the 
anſwers. s information, that the quzen never intended 
to come to a deciſion, could be no obſtacle to her juſtification. 
(15.) The very diſappearance of theſe letters is a preſump- 
non of their authenticity. That event can be accounted for 
no way but from the care of K ing James's friends, who were 
defirous to deſtroy every proof of his mother's crimes. The 
diſappearance of Morton's narrative, and of Crawford's evi- 
dence. from the Cotton library, Calig. c. i. muſt have pro- 
ceeded from a like cauſe. Sce MS. in the Advocars” library, 
A. 3. 29. p. 88. 

I find an objeftion made to the authenticity of the letters, 
drawn from the vote of the Scorch privy-council, which affirms 
the letters to be written and ſubſcribed by Queen Mary's own 
hand ; whereas the copies given in to the parliament, a few 
days after, were only written not ſubſcribed. See Goodall, 
vol. it. p. 64. 67. Bat it is not conſidered, that this circum- 
ſtance is of no manner of force: There were certainly letters, 


true or falle, laid before the council; and whether the letters 
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But ber extreme ſondneſs. for Leiceſter, Hatton, and Edex, 
not to mention Mountjoy and others, with the curious paſſ 
admiral Seymour, contained in nes, 
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NOTE [VU], p. 295- 


AMDEN, p. 525. This evidence was that of Curle, 
r 
man; and who, as well as Nau, had given proofs of his in- 
regrity, by keeping fo long fuch important ſeerets, from 
whole he could have reaped the greateſt profit. - 
Mary, after all, thought, that ſhe had fo little reaſon to 
complaim of Curle's evidence, that ſhe took care to have him 
id a conſiderable fum by her will, which ſhe wrote the day 
— 4 ber death. Goodall, vol i. p 413. Neither did 
ſhe forget Nau, though lefs ſatisſied in other re ſpects with his 
conduct. Id. ibid. 


NOTE [XI, p. 295. 


HE detail of this conſpiracy is to be found in a letter 
of the queen of Scots to Charles Pager, ber great cont” 


poſſeſſion of lord Royſton. It is a copy arreſted by Curle, 
Mary's ſecretary, and indorſed by lord Burleigh. What proves 
authenticity beyond queſtion is, that we find in Murden's 
16. that Mary actual y wrote that very day a 
letter to Charkes Paget: And farther, ſhe mentions, in the 
manuſcript letter, a letter of Charles Pager's of the 10th of 
April : Now we find by Murden, p $06. that Charles Paget 
write her a letter of that dare. | 
irit is very conſiſtent with Mary's cha- 
aſſection was too weak to oppoſe the 
paſſions, particularly her pride, her am- 
igotry. Her fon having made fome fruit- 
empts to aſſ ciate her with him in the title, and ha- 
nd the ſcheme impraQticable, on account of the preju- 
his Proteſtant ſubjects, at laſt deſiſted from that de- 
entered into an alliance with England, without 
nding his mother. She was in ſuch a rage at this 
jour, as ſhe imagined it, that ſhe wrote to 
hz: that ſhe no longer cared what became of 
in the world; the greateſt ſatis faction the could 
h, was to fee him and all his adherents 
a ſignal example of tyranny, ingratitude, and impiery, 
the vengeance of God for their wickedneſs. — 
rd in Chriſtendom other heirs, and doubted not 
inheritance in ſuch hands as would retain the firmeſt 
of it. She cared not, afrer taking this revenge, what 
of her body: The quickeſt death would then be the 
molt agreeable to her. And the affured her, that, if he per- 
ſevered, ſhe would difown him for her fon, would gire him 
ber maled ction, would difinherit him, as well of his preſent 
polleſhons as of all he could expect by her; abandoning him 
not only to her ſubjects to treat him as they had done her, 
but to all ſtrangers to ſubdue and conquer him. It was in 
rain to employ menaces agarnft her: The fear of death or 
other misforrune would never induce her to make one ſtep, 
or pronounce one ſyllable beyond what the had determined: 
dee would rather periſh with honour, in maintaining the 
Ggnity to which God had raiſed her, than degrade herſelf 
by the Teaft puſillanimity, or act what was unworthy ot her 
lation and of her race. Murden, p. 566, 567. 
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correſpondence with Babingron, p. 513. 516. 532. 533- She 
entertained a like correſpondence with Morgan, and 
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Mary's defence, to lead us ro the belief of any of thoſe three 
ſuppoſitions; and even her apologiſts at preſent ſeem not to 
have fixed on any choice among theſe ſuppoſed poſſibilities. 
The poſitive proof of two very credible witneſſes, ſupported 
by the other very ftrong circumſtances, ſtill remains unim- 
peached. Babingron, who had an extreme intereſt to have com- 
munication with the queen of Scots, believed he had found 4 
means. of correſpondence with her, and had received an anfwer 
from her: He, as well as the other confpirators, died in that 
belief: There has not occurred, ſince that time, the leaſt ar- 
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enſaing ; by which it may be perceived, both what ſergeant 


fary members thereof were taken from them, that it would 

pleaſe them ro be humble peritioners ro her majeſty for the 

reſtitution of them again 7 houſe. W. 
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« reaſon of their travel, then they prize them anew 


at 
« abated price : By law, they ought to take berween fun and 
« ſun; by abuſe, they take by twilight and in the night- 
« time, a time well choſen for malefactors: By law, they 
„ ought not to take in the highways (a place by ber ma- 
« jeſty's high prerogauve protected, and by ſtatute by tpecial 
« words excepied) ; by abuſe they take in the highways : 
„ law, they ought to ſhow their commiſſion, &c. A number 
« of other particulars there are,” &c. Bacoa's works, vol. 


W. , 

. which Elizabeth would neither per- 
mit her parliaments to meddle with, nor redreſs herſelf. I 
believe it will readily be allowed, that this Ihaht prerogative 
alone, which has paſſed almoſt unobſerved amidit other 
branches of ſo much greater importance, was ſufficient to ca- 
tinguiſh all regular liberty. For what elector, or member of 
parliament, or even juryman, durſt oppoſe the will of the 
court, while he lay under the laſh of ſuch an arbitrary prero- 
give? For a farther account of the grievous and incredible 
oppreſſions of -purveyors, ſee the Journals of the Hout'e of 
Commons, vol. i. p. 190. There is a ſtory of a carter, which 
may be worth mentioning on this occaſion. A carter had 
three times been at Windſor with his cart to carry away, 
upon ſummons of a remove, ſome part of the (tv of her 
majeſty's wardrobe ; and when he had repaired thither 
once, twice, and the third time, and that they of the ward- 
robe had told him the third tin. e, that the remove held not, 
* the carter, clapping his hand on his thigh, faid, Now 7 fee 
* that the queen is a woman as well a; my wife. Which 
words being overheard by her majeſty, who thea ſtood at 
the window, ſhe faid, Mit a cillain is this and fo fent 
* him three angels to {top his mouth.” Birch's Memoirs, 
yol. i. p. 155. * 
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* and unſkilful to the place of dignity, charge, 

« rrouble, to ſpeak fo many Phocians as here be } Yeu, 
„ which is the greateſt, before the 
of our dread and 


NOTE [11], p. 392. 


"Spd F 234 Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 486. 
877. The whole lener — — 
. reader may not be diſpleaſed to read 
2 Ar though 
0 day bg, whom | would fonner make judge of any 
«« queſtion that might concern me than — yer nn me 

- joe me ſhave > wall you, ther i 


» Hom all exp] 
judge on carth 
trial 


«< when the high 
* heavieſt punithment, without or 23 
* aus NA r ant 
„ mine own juſt defence, I will force 
« me ſervice for an hour. I muſt 


«© lordſhip ſhould rather condole with me than expoltulate : 
Natural ſeaſons are expected i 
« unreaſonable ſtorms come from above: 

« equal to the paſſionate indignation of 
any time fo unſeaſonable as when it li 
„„ might expect a harveſt of their careful 


vaiaful lnboure 
« He that is once wounded, mult needs feel 38 
rr But cure 
« expect none, her majeſty's heart being obdurate againſt 
*« me; and be without ſenſe 1 cannor, being of be aod 
© blood. But, fay you, I may aim at the end: I do more 
© than aim; for I fee an end of all my fortunes; I have oy 
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u* end to all my deſires. In this courſe do I any thing for my 


„ enemies? When I was at court, I found them 
« and, therefore, I had rather they ſhould triu 
« than have iots. Or d 


myſelf juſtied from 
offending in any of them. As for the two laſt objections, 
* that I forſake my country, when it hath molt need of me, 
« and. fail in that indiſſoluble duty which I owe to my ſove- 
« reign; I anſwer, that if my country had at this time any 
© need of my public ſervice, her majeſty, that governeth it, 
4 would not have driven me to a private life. I am tied to 
* my country by two bond; one public, to diſcharge care- 
fully and induſtriouſly that truſt which is commitied to me; 
the other private, to ſacriſice for it my life and carcaſe, 
u which hath been nouriſhed in it. Of the firſt lam free, 
« being diſmiſſed, diſcharged, and diſabled by her maje{ty : 
Of the other, nothing can free me but death; and therefore 
© no occaſion of my performance ſhall ſooner offer itſelf but I 
4 ſhall meet it half way. The indiffoluble duty which I ow: 
* unto her majeſty, is only the duty of allegiance, which T 
© never have, nor never can fail in: The duty of artendance 
is no indiſſoluble duty. I owe her maj-fty the duty of an 
« earl, and of lord marſhal of England. I have been content 
© to do her majefty the ſervice of a clerk ; but I can never 
* ſerve her as a villain or flave. But yet you ſay I mult give 
* way unto the time. So I do; for now that I fee the ſtorm 
come, I have put myſelf into the harbour. Seneca faith, 
we 
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NOTE [LL}, p. 44t. 
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Eltrained by ſtature w or otherwiſe, and 
ive ſhe may reſtrain things which be 
the firſt, ſhe may grant a non o:ffante to 
laws. With regard to monopolies, and ſuch 
the caſe hath ever been to humble ourſelves unto her 

and by petition deſire to have our grievances remedied, 
cially when the remedy toucheth her fo nigh in point of pre- 
rogative. I fay, and I fay it again, that we ought nat to 
deal, or judge, or meddle with her majeſty's prerogative. 

wiſh therefore every man to be careful of this buſineſs. Dr 
Bennet faid, He that goeth about to debate her majeſty's pre- 
rot ative had need to walk warily. Mr Lawrence Hyde E 
For the bill itſelf, I made it, and I think I underſtand it: 
And far be it from this heart of mine to think, this tongue to 
freak, or this hand to write any thing either in prejudice or 
derogation of her majeſty's and the ſtate, 
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FF 
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* ” 
—— Mr Speaker, quoth Sergeant Harris, for ought I ſee, the 
houſe moveth to have this bill in the nature of a petition. It 
muſt then begin with more humilation. And truly, Sir, the 
bill is good of itſelf, but the penning of it is ſomewhat out of 


ceuſe. Mr Montague faid, The matter is good 2 
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granting of a ſubſidy or the time of 
majeity's, and ſhe may lawfully at her pleaſure take 
: Yea, ſhe hath as much righe to all our lands and 
as to any revenue of her crown. At which all the houſe _ 


and laughed, and talked. Well, quarh ſerjeant Heyle, 
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NOTE [MM], p. 477. 
E have remarked before, that Harriſon, in book u. 


W chap. 11. ſays, that in the reign of Henry VIII. there 
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daughters. Were we therefore to underſtand the whole value 


of his to be only 14 or 15,000 pounds ſterling, he lek 
nnen £ 


NOTE [PP], p. 488. 


4 RRISON 6 of building 
ROD NE NR 


« as the ki Whereby it that he liked better of 
« our good 9 of their own thin 
% diet in their princely habitations and palaces. The clay 
« with which our houſes are commonly impannelled is ekher 
« white, red, or blue Book ii. chap. 12 The author 
adds, that the new houſes of the nobility are commonly of 
brick or ſtone, and that glaſs windows were beginning to be u- 
ſed in England. 


NOTE TONI. 2 49 


HE following are the words of Rager Aſham, the 
queen's preceptor. It is your ſhame (I freak ro you 

« all, you young gentlemen of England) that one maid thould 
go beyond ye all in excellency of Icaraing, and knowledge 
of divers tongues. Point out fix of the bet given gentlemen 
« of this court, and all they together ſhow not fo muck good 
« will, ſpend not fo much time, bellow nur fo many hours 
“ daily, orderly, and conſtantly, for the increaſe of learning and 
* knowledge as doth the queen's majeſty herſelf. Yea, I be- 
** lieve, that, beſides her perſe& readineſs in Latin, Italian, 


« French, 
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